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THE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE COLLEGE 


By HERBERT E. VAN METER, 737 


7 HEN A SUCCESSOR is named to replace Doug Polhe- 
mus, °38, the Alumni Association’s present able 
Executive Director, who is resigning this spring, he will 
bear a second title. He will be for the Association its 
Executive Director. By agreement with the College Board 
of Trustees he will also be known as Special Assistant to 
the President for Alumni Affairs. 

This is the latest of the steps which over the years have 
brought the Alumni Association into a closer relationship 
with the College. It marks on the one hand the growing 
responsibility of Oberlin alumni to the College and on 
the other the growing acceptance by the College of the 
part alumni can play in the continuing task of the Col- 
lege. It represents the mutual concern of the Association 
and the College to work together to the advantage of each. 

Some with longer memories than mine will recall more 
clearly the time when there was no Association as such. 
Alumni were tied to the College largely through continuing 
personal ties with members of the College faculty. There 
was a list of graduates and former students in the Secre- 
tary’s office. Alumni were gathered infrequently and 
informally in clubs, and classes held reunions at Com- 
mencement. The first Director was hired in 1921. The 
Alumni Magazine made its first appearance in 1904. The 
Alumni Fund was a modest effort, basically to support the 
Association. The Magazine went only to subscribers. 

The years have brought change, always in the direction 
of closer, more responsible, relationship. Oberlin alumni 
are perhaps second to none in their fierce loyalty to their 
alma mater, ‘They are also as articulate as any in express- 
ing their concern and criticism. Since 1892 they have 
elected Alumni Trustees to serve on the College Board. 

With the increasing need of the College, the Alumni 
Fund has become a major effort. In its last year it 
totaled more than $125,000. For the moment it has been 


The Reverend Herbert E. Van Meter, ’37, president of the Alum- 
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Herbert Van Meter lights the candle in the traditional cere- 
mony at Alumni Luncheon, during Commencement, 1961. 


merged with the Development Fund. This has involved 
alumni both individually and through the Association. It 
has elicited response unparalleled in Oberlin history. When 
the annua! Alumni Fund is resumed it will be with the 
aid and assistance of the continuing Development Office. 

The Association has grown, too. Its staff has increased. 
It has been increasingly concerned for Club programs and 
Class activities. It has experimented modestly with a Com- 
mencement College for returning alumni. It is exploring 
the possibilities for continuing adult education. Its budget 
is now underwritten by the College. Its prize-winning 
Magazine goes free to all alumni and parents of students 
on Campus. In the past two years certain of its routine 
bookkeeping and clerical responsibilities have been given 
into the care of established College offices. Its staff is 
freer than ever for the more creative task of serving the 
alumni. 

The appointment of a new Executive Director and 
Special Assistant to the President for Alumni Affairs will 
represent a move on the part of both the Association and 
the College to recognize the new relationship and to use 
it in the service of the alumni and the College. 

The arrangement was worked out by a joint Association 
and College committee last December. It has since that 
time received the formal approval of the executive com- 
mittees of both the College and the Association and will 
be acted on by the full Boards at their spring meetings. 
The arrangement calls for no change in the basic structure 
of the Association or modification of its Regulations. It 
makes provision, on a trial basis, for the invitation of the 
Association president to sit as an observer in the meetings 
of the College Trustees when it may be appropriate for 
him so to do, and for the use of alumni on certain Trustee 
committees when they may usefully so serve. Finally, 
greater effort will be made to use the Alumni Trustees in 
the affairs of the Association and to this end, in so far 
as possible, meetings of the Alumni Board will not be 
scheduled when the College Board of Trustees is meeting. 

Those of us who have worked out this arrangement, 
Alumni Board members and College Trustees and Admin- 
istration representatives alike, have every confidence that 
it has opened the way to a new era in the relationship 
between the Association and the College, one in which we 
can work together with increasing effectiveness for the 
College and the cause which is our common concern. 
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T THE outbreak of the Civil War, 
Giles W. Shurtleff, who later 
gave his name to Shurtleff Cottage, 
was a theological student and Latin 
tutor in the College. (See page 14 
for the recent bequest of $256,514, of 
his daughter, Laura, 93, Mrs. Samuel 
H. Price.) 

Shurtleff was one of 100 Oberlin 
students who volunteered at once, and 
organized what was called Company 
C. He was elected captain of the 
Company. 

In an early skirmish of the war, 
Company C was surrounded, and in 
putting up a spirited fight, 34 of the 
Company, including Captain Shurtleff, 
were captured. This was in late Au- 


gust. 
On December 1, Shurtleff wrote 
from the Confederate prison in 


Charlestown, North Carolina, to a fel- 
low-tutor, at Oberlin: “Well, here we 
are, huddled together, 30 officers and 
120 men, in the most filthy, uncom- 
fortable jail in the world. Officers 7 
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and 8 in a room 10 by 15; men 15 in 
a room the same size. I and most 
others are destitute of money and 
nearly destitute of clothing. The pri- 
vates, are many of them almost naked 

. . rations three hard crackers per 
day, about 3 ozs. meat, coffee and 
sugar for one meal... 

“I often think of Oberlin and its 
dear people. I fear for the interests 
of the Institution there during this 
crisis. I hope no course will be taken 
which shall weaken its power for 
good. I never before estimated the 
value of a thorough Christian educa- 
tion as I do now. I confess that my 
desire to get safely through this strug- 
gle and devote my life with all its 
energies to the dissemination of Chris- 
tian education is most intense. I tell 
you, Merrell, the position you now oc- 
cupy is one of the greatest responsi- 
bility and the greatest usefulness. I 
am glad you occupy it. Please re- 
member me to my old pupils who 
may inquire about me.” 


From A History of Oberlin Col- 
lege, by Robert S. Fletcher, ’20. 


In This Issue 


OV}. COVER shows Mary Culhane, 
assistant professor of physical 
education and women’s swimming in- 
structor, in Crane Pool with the co- 
managers of the Synchronized Swim- 
ming (Synch) Club, Martha Anne 
Perry, '62, St. Paul, Minnesota (right) 
and Joyce Winans, ’62, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia. The pool was the gift in 1931, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Murray 
Crane, Jr., and daughter Barbara, ’30 
(Mrs. George Monaghan). Every 
year since 1932 the Synch Club has 
presented a water pageant in the pool. 
The 1932 pageant had as its theme 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” with 
Katharine von Wenck, now associate 
dean of women and director of rec- 
reation in charge. The 1962 pageant, 
presented March 22-24, was entitled 
“Carnival.” One innovation that came 
in last year was the inclusion of men 
in the Club. This year’s membership 
includes 30 women and 8 men. Miss 
Culhane, in her fifth year as advisor, 
holds a B.S. and A.M. degree from 
the University of Iowa. She came to 
Oberlin from Des Moines, where she 
taught in St. Joseph Academy. She 
is enrolling in the University of 
Southern California this summer for 
advanced work, which she will con- 
tine next fall when she will be absent 
on sabbatical leave for the first se- 
mester. 


MEREDETH TURSHEN USUI, 759, 
made a recent visit to Thailand. Her 
story, with pictures, of what the UN 
is doing there to improve the health 
of the children is, we believe, both 
fascinating and  inmstructive. See 


page 4. 


IN CONTINUATION of our series on 
new developments in the various areas 
of the liberal arts, Professor John D. 
Lewis, "28, and the other members of 
the department of government, col- 
laborate to bring you down-to-date in 
the field of political science. See 
page 10. 


KARL GEHRKENS, ’05, former pro- 
fessor in the Conservatory was noted 
for his pioneer work in school music. 
Anne Hisey, ’22, stimulated by the 
recent biography of Dr. Gehrkens, by 
Frank T. Lendrim, °50, writes the 
story of his achievements on page 16. 


JOHN B. SHAW, °47, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Hiram College, 
set up the current Shansi Program in 
India. When he returned to the cam- 
pus recently as speaker on Shansi 
Day, we felt that his remarks de- 
served a wider audience. See page 20. 
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A temporary leprosy control clinic attracts a crowd of patients in 
Phra Yuen Commune, 20 kilometers from the headquarters of the 
project in Khon Kaen City. Throughout the province, three mobile 
teams give 1% weekly sulfone injections to some 3,000 patients. 
Pattern for a campaign which will one day reach all Thailand, a 
pilot leprosy control program got underway in Khon Kaen Province 
in early 1956. UNICEF helped initiate the program by providing 
$8,000 worth of sulfones and diagnostic equipment. The World 
Health Organization is helping to train personnel. Leprosy is 


contracted mainly in childhood. Until recently most treatment in- 
volved segregation, causing most victims to conceal their sickness 
as long as possible. With the development of synthetic sulfone 
drugs, however, successful outpatient treatment became possible. 
Comparatively inexpensive, the drugs are administered in tablets 
or by injection. W£ithin six months, patients feel a great improve- 
ment in general health. In two or three years, they can usually be 
discharged as “clean.” Tablets do the job just as well as injections, 
and are cheaper, but they must be taken regularly. 


The Attack on Leprosy in Thailand 


UNICEF 


TO 


AID THE CHILDREN 


OF THE WORLD 


Projects in Thailand undertaken by UNICEF 


(United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund) 


are observed first-hand by an Oberlin alumna 


By MEREDETH TuRSHEN Usul, °59 


HE SUN RISES quickly in That- 

land. There is no lingering dawn, 
no time to rise leisurely, no hot bath 
water in which to soak. The morn- 
ing hours are coolest and therefore 
precious. Our team was on the road 
before 7 a. m. 

Our purpose was to see the That 
Government leprosy project which 
has attracted much international at- 
tention because of its controversial 
approach to the problem. As most of 
the work is done in remote areas — 
few cases of leprosy are found in ur- 
banized communities — we _ had 
travelled upcountry to Khon Kaen 
province in the northeastern part ot 
Thailand. 

We had piled our camera equip- 


ment into landrovers and jeeps, but 
soon after leaving the main road we 
had to stop and repack, tying every- 
thing down securely. The rainy sea- 
son was just over, and the road looked 
like a dried-up riverbed. We were 
told that later on in the dry season 
the dust settles and fills the holes in 
the road. But just now we were glad 
that we had eaten a light breakfast. 
It was only 20 kilometers to the 
outpost where the Government mo- 
bile leprosy team was scheduled to 
work that morning. But our drivers 
allowed better than two hours to 
reach the spot. The landrover lurched 
down gullies and up 45 degree angles, 
throwing us from side to side. 
Occasionally we passed oases of 
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Meredeth, near Ubon, Thailand. 


water where groups of peasants were 
busy processing jute, stripping the 
fiber from the stalk of the plant and 
hanging it on bamboo racks to dry. 


Meredeth Turshen Usui, °59, is in the 
Public Information Division of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund at the UN Head- 
quarters, in New York. She has worked 
with UNICEF since September 1960. Her 
current job as editorial assistant to John 
Balcomb, *42, UNICEF Information Offi- 
cer, involves research into the problems of 
children in the underdeveloped countries 
and writing about the various projects to 
improve the conditions undertaken by 
UNICEF and the governments of these 
countries, in co-operation with the UN 
specialized agencies. Last October, in an 
around-the-world trip, she flew to Thailand 
from Jordan, and there visited a number of 
health and nutrition projects in rural vil- 
lages, as well as certain projects in Bangkok. 
The accounts of tuberculosis control and 
attack on leprosy were written expressly for 
the Alumni Magazine. From Thailand she 
flew to Japan to join her husband, Kiichi 
Usui, who was visiting his family there. He 
is an artist, with a studio near the UN 
building; his paintings have appeared in 
group shows at the Artist’s Gallery and the 
Martha Jackson Gallery, New York City. 


They waved cheerfully as we passed; 
UNICEF jeeps have become a famil- 
iar sight as Government health work- 
ers frequently visit these outlying 
areas. 


We Reach the Outpost 


We stopped in the midst of a 
scrubby plain (much of the Khorat 
Plateau is uncultivated during the dry 
season). To our unaccustomed eyes 
there was nothing to distinguish this 
spot from many others we had passed 
all along the road. But the health 
officers assured us that this site was 
well-known to villagers within a ten 
kilometer radius. Here they had built 
a lean-to of sticks and palm fronds 
under which they gathered for exam- 
inations and treatment. 

Shortly after we arrived villagers 
began appearing in twos and threes, 
seemingly from nowhere, as we had 
passed so few people on the road. 
Young mothers brought their infants 
and sat on the ground nursing them 
while awaiting the leprosy workers. 
Older children played tag or com- 
peted for mother’s attention. The 
women were dressed simply in sar- 
ongs and overblouses, the men in 
shirts and slacks. The older women, 
who have a custom of clipping their 
hair in a style which looks like the 
all-American crewcut, sat in groups 
chewing betelnut and gossiping. 

Our camera equipment excited a 
lot of curiosity, and our polaroid 
camera was the hit of the day. Imag- 
ine seeing a picture of yourself in just 
ten seconds! 


The Leprosy Team 


Soon the leprosy team arrived. They 
had been on tour for the past five 
days, sleeping out in tents, and driv- 
ing from place to place on their fort- 
nightly rounds. They looked a bit 
“saddle-worn” but still full of energy 
to judge by the speed with which they 
set to work. Dr. Kamchorn called out 
the names of the villagers from the 
file cards on which each case history 
is recorded, while other team mem- 
bers started the kerosene burner to 
boil water (the needles for injections 
must be sterilized) and counted out 
sulphone tablets. 

Tablets will do the job as well as 
injections and are cheaper. But a 
patient can forget to take the pills 
regularly or he may throw them away. 
An injection of sulphone may make 
wooden floors feel harder, but there 
is no doubt that the leper has got the 
sulphone he needs. 

I winced as a brave little nine-year 
old got her injection of sulphone, but 
she never flinched. The Thai believe 
that if the treatment is painful it will 


probably be beneficial. The auxiliary 
health aids, trained at the Government 
school for leprosy workers, have be- 
come very casual about being among 
lepers; one officer gave injections as 
if he were throwing darts! 

We spent the morning filming the 
activities of the leprosy team. By noon 
we put away our cameras and note- 
books. All the villagers had been ex- 
amined, received their injections of 
pills, and been given instructions 
about the team’s next visit. Our Thai 
hosts must have guessed our thirst, for 
we were served delicious fresh coco- 
nut milk. Plucked right from palm 
trees, the tops lopped off, the coconuts 
were passed around. We were used 
to seeing them small and dried, in 
brown husks. But here they were 
enormous green fruit, and the meat 
was very soft and tender. 

It was past noon, and the ride back, 
we remembered, would be two hours 
or more. Coconut milk would not 
spoil our appetites for lunch, we felt 
sure. 

On the way back we stopped once 
to let a contingent of young Thai boy 
scouts pass. We could not resist 
shooting just a few feet of film, they 
looked so charming in their colorful 
uniforms, arms and legs swinging in 
time to a song that sounded very 
much like “Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River.” 


A New Approach 


During the long ride back we dis- 
cussed with the Thai health officers 
the Government’s attack on leprosy. 
They spoke of their Royal Highnesses’ 
deep concern for the plight of lepers 
and of their desire to eradicate lep- 
rosy from Thailand. They told of the 
dedication of young leprosy workers 
who carried on during the dry season, 
when dust seems to line your clothing, 
and during the wet season, when roads 
are often impassable. With pride they 
described their work as “revolution- 
ary, the first concerted attack on lep- 
rosy in Asia, and called it an “entirely 
new approach,’ because lepers are 
treated in their villages and are not 
hospitalized. 

Slowly the events of the morning 
took on a larger significance as we 
came to realize the progress that was 
being made in the fight against lep- 
rosy. Enormous changes have come 
to the lives of lepers, who are no 
longer regarded as criminals and out- 
casts, to be segregated from their fam- 
ilies or locked in institutions. Today 
these people continue to live and 
work in their villages, for leprosy 
treatment can be brought to them. 
The treatment is not quick; it takes 
an average of four years to cure a 


UNICEF 


The “new approach”: Lepers are examined 
and treated in their villages and 
are no longer hospitalized. 


Leprosy team members drinking fresh coconut milk. 


On tour for five days or more, 
they sleep out in tents like this one. 


Thai of leprosy. Nor is it easy, for 
the patient must take sulphone tablets 
every day, or injections every two 
weeks. But the leper is a willing pa- 
tient. He knows that with treatment 
he can be saved from the crippling 
paralysis which would turn his hands 
into claws and his face into a mask 
that his children would run from in 
horror. 


The enthusiasm of the Thai offi- 
cials we had met that day was defi- 
nitely catching. We returned to Khon 
Kaen for lunch with a warm sense of 
progress in Thailand. We were grat- 
ified to hear the United Nations 
agencies praised for their assistance. 
The World Health Organization 
(WHO) has sent medical experts to 
help plan the projects and the UN 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) has sup- 
plied vehicles for the field teams, sul- 
phone drugs, and such equipment as 
needles and syringes. 

After a sumptuous eight course 
Chinese luncheon, the equivalent of 
French cuisine on the Continent, we 
thanked our Thai hosts warmly and 
said our goodbyes sadly. 


TO AID THE CHILDREN 


Be ONE MORNING we set off 
to see the Central Chest Clinic, 
located in a bustling downtown sec- 
tion of Bangkok, and to meet Dr. 
Karl Hitze, senior WHO TB adviser 
to the Thai Government. 

The Chest Clinic was mobbed. We 
threaded our way through the jammed 
waiting room and climbed a flight of 
narrow stairs to the doctor's office. 
Here, safely above the madding 
crowd, we were able to take a look at 
the compound. 

The Clinic was a modest group of 
wooden buildings. Rows of wooden 
shutters formed the walls of the doc- 
tor’s office, reminding me of the 
doors that construction crews use in 
New York to fence off building sites. 

After meeting the staff of the 
Clinic and sipping the inevitable cup 
of tea, we sat down with Dr. Hitze 
to discuss the Bangkok TB pilot pro- 
ject. Our attention was immediately 
drawn to an enormous wall map of 
the project area. On it each house 
was sketched in carefully, even those 
of the most densely populated parts 
of the city. Every household had been 
surveyed, and each case of tubercu- 
losis was marked with a circle, a 
bright red circle for “open” or infec- 
tious cases. 

Dr. Hitze, wearing a large polka 
dot bow tie which he boasted had 
been specially woven for him of Thai 
silk, perched on a high stool. He 
launched immediately into the prob- 
lems of the pilot project. 


High Incidence of TB 


He described what had been learned 
in eighteen months of work on the 
project. The number of cases — 
2,500 cases among 45,000 persons 
examined, nearly one-third of them 
Open cases — was overwhelming and 
indicated that the incidence of tuber- 
culosis in Bangkok was more than 6 
per cent. The resources of the city 
were entirely inadequate to cope with 
so many cases. An attempt had been 
made to give domiciliary treatment, 
distributing free isoniazid tablets sup- 
plied by UNICEF. However, further 
problems were encountered. Some- 
times there are unpleasant after-effects 
from these pills, such as nausea and 
nervous irritability; so the patient 
may throw away the tablets. After 
taking the pills for three months, the 


Tuberculosis Control in Bangkok 


patient feels better and may neglect 
to renew his supply. As he regains 
his health and strength, he returns to 
work; now he is too busy to come to 
the mobile dispensary for more pills 
and a check-up. Minimum dosage to 
render a case non-infectious is three 
tablets a day for one year. Most peo- 
ple do not take their pills regularly 
unless they are reminded to do so. 

On the wall map we could see many 
yellow and orange circles clustered 
around each red circle, showing the 
penetrative effect of infection in the 
local neighborhood. But in crowded 
slum areas, clusters were no longer 
distinguishable, and hundreds of cir- 
cles of all colors overlapped. 

Dr. Hitze jumped off the stool. He 
insisted that we could not conceive of 
the crowded conditions in these parts 
of the city. No one can drive through 
these parts, not even a bicycle can 
pass. He said that we must walk 
through one such district to under- 
stand the problems involved. 


Auxiliary heaith aid, 
trained at the Government school for leprosy workers 
gives an injection of sulphone to young leper. 


The Slums of Bangkok 


We crossed a main road, dodging 
the Toyopets, little three-wheeled 
Open taxis of Japanese manufacture 
that have replaced rickshaws, and de- 


scended into another world. It was 
still Bangkok, we knew, and the 
muddy rivulet running under the 


duckboards was water from the Chao 
Phraya, that also ran into a beautiful 
moat around the palace grounds. But 
here were no expansive lawns or 
golden-domed temples. 

Coming from New York City | 
know what tenements are; I have seen 
blocks of attached houses; my eyes do 
not seek greenery but have become ac- 
customed to grey stone and cement. 
But the slums of Bangkok are chaotic 
beyond imagination. No roads of 
streets divide one block of houses 
from another. Walking along we 
sometimes hesitated for fear that we 
might be tramping through someone's 
living room. 
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With no privacy allowed by the 
Open construction of the shacks, we 
viewed intimate domestic scenes: 
families seated on the floor eating, 
infants being rocked to sleep in slings 
by older children, old women spinning 
thread. Thai, Chinese, and Indian; 
Buddhist, Moslem, and Hindu live to- 
gether in this district, which could 
not be more than two square kilome- 
ters but where we wandered for more 
than two hours. 

We climbed a few steps, following 
our “path,” only to run into a dead- 
end. Returning, we discovered that 
in the 3 foot space underneath the 
staircase there lived an elderly woman 


who spent the day bent over silver- 
work, creating the famous niello-ware 
of Thailand. 


Most of the area is built out over 
a klong, one of many canals that criss- 
cross the city. In the morning before 
the market opens, this klong is so 
crowded that one can walk across it, 
moving from boat to boat. Though 
many of the klongs in Bangkok are 
now being filled in and paved over, 
water traffic is still heavy, and many 
people continue to live on their boats. 

How Dr. Hitze found a way out of 


that maze we do not know. We 
climbed back up to the main road, 


and mobile X-ray units. 


blinking in the strong sunlight and 
breathing freely in the clean air. We 
returned to our air-conditioned hotel. 


We talked further, over lunch, 
about the possibilities of mass treat- 
ment with the new drugs: INH and 
PAS. Dr. Hitze felt confident that 
progress could be made, that the ris- 
ing incidence of TB could be checked, 
and that, with the risk of infection 
lowered, future generations could be 
protected from tuberculosis by BCG 
vaccination. Dr. Hitze 
yet his hopeful attitude left us with 
the feeling that progress would be 
made. 


is a realist, 


The Thai government is establishing a 


Like many other countries, Thailand started its anti-tuberculosis 
campaign with UNICEF assistance. Here school children in 
Bangkok line up to receive their first BCG vaccination. UNICEF 
has apportioned funds for the campaign to purchase equipment 


BCG vaccination production laboratory to ensure continuation of 
this project without international aid. It is hoped that the rising 
incidence of TB can be checked, 
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IE WE WERE TO ASK a dozen political 
scientists each to define his field 
of study, we might get a dozen differ- 
ent responses. But common to many 
of them, particularly those given by 
students of American government, 
would be the simple proposition that 
political science is the study of persons 
and groups acting politically. Thus 
the political scientist does not examine 
formal governmental institutions only; 
he has moved on to the area of in- 
formal political forces, where he is not 
surprised to meet the helpful col- 
laboration and competition of econo- 
mists, sociologists, psychologists, an- 
thropologists, and historians. 

Many present-day political scient- 
ists like to call themselves ‘“behavioral- 
ists’; others object to the term, either 
because they object to the limitations 
they suppose that it implies, or because 
they consider it so general as to be 
meaningless. But an observable move- 
ment certainly exists. Contemporary 
behavioralists try to avoid moral over- 
tones; they emphasize the importance 
of methodology in research; they urge 
that data be quantified and treated 
statistically whenever possible; they 
tend to suspect broad generalizations 
and to pursue “middle level hy- 
potheses.” 

The behavioral movement has its 
extremists, whose exaggerated claims 
tend to weaken rather than enhance 
its appeal. But balanced statements 
of the point of view may be found 
in Charles S$. Hyneman, The Study 
of Politics: The Present State of 
American Political Science (1959) 
and in the report by the Brookings In- 
stitution entitled Research Frontiers in 
Politics and Government (1955). 
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NEW ‘TRENDS 


Fourth in our series on continuing education 


Hyneman’s book also shows clearly 
the diversity of interests and ap- 
proaches that continues to enliven the 
profession. ‘Two important aspects of 
the behavioral movement — its inter- 
disciplinary emphasis, with a strong 
affinity with psychology and sociology, 
and its special concern about the prob- 
lem of power — are illustrated by the 
many writings of Harold Lasswell. His 
book, written in collaboration with 
Abraham Kaplan, Power: A Frame- 
work for Political Inquiry (1950), is 
particularly relevant. 


From Voter to Congress 


The fruits of the behavioral ap- 
proach appear most clearly in studies 
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designed to discover why people vote 
as they do. A ground-breaking so- 
ciological study of the effects of reli- 
gion, residence, and socio-economic 
status on the political preferences of 
voters in Ohio’s Erie County appeared 
about fifteen years ago; since then, 
political scientists have joined sociolo- 
gists and psychologists in making many 
systematic studies of voting in presi- 
dential and other elections. In the 
process of this investigation many 
cherished notions have been set aside. 
The independent voter, for example, 
has been revealed as a rather confused 
and apathetic person who has his mind 
made up for him by some chance oc- 
currence, whereas the citizen with a 
strong allegiance to the party of his 
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choice turns out to have most of the 
civic virtues of interest and activity. 
In the brillant book, The American 
Voter, published by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center in 
1960, the reader can find at least 
partial answers to questions about the 
factors that are actually significant in 
determining how people will vote. 

The study of public opinion has 
been pursued, in recent years, chiefly 
by sociologists and psychologists. 
However, one question that has ex- 
cited a good deal of concern among 
political scientists is that of the im- 
pact of public opinion upon foreign 
policy. Gabriel Almond, The Ameri- 
can People and Foreign Policy (1950) 
is a significant and interesting study 
reflecting this concern. V. O. Key’s 
recent Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (1961) is a major effort 
to draw together a host of scattered 
studies of public opinion and relate 
them to the political system. 

The study of political parties has 
reached a much higher level of schol- 
arly sophistication than that reflected 
in the textbooks of a generation ago. 
V. O. Key’s Southern Politics (1950) 
is not only an impressive scholarly 
achievement, but also a very readable 
book. The acknowledged importance 
of Key’s book has stimulated a grow- 
ing interest in other studies of politics 
in the states. Among the best of these 
are Allan Sindler, Huey Long’s Louist- 
ana (1956) and Duane Lockard, The 
Politics of New England (1959). 

In 1950, a committee of the Americ- 
an Political Science Association pub- 
lished a report, “Toward a More Re- 
sponsible Two-Party System,” pointing 
out once again the diffuse nature and 
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consequent irresponsibility of national 
American parties and proposing 
changes designed to make the major 
parties more cohesive and disciplined 
and thus more responsible. After a 
flurry of debate over such proposals, 
the general trend in studies of national 
politics has been to depict a pluralistic 
political universe in which a multitude 
of interest groups and active indi- 
viduals compete and bargain for con- 
trol of policy. Thus the treatment of 
interest groups as essentially patho- 
logical, which characterized the studies 
of a generation ago, has been replaced 
by the search for a theory of group 
politics that will account for their in- 
tegration into the processes of repre- 
sentative democracy. The most com- 
prehensive statement of this view of 
the political system is David Truman, 
The Governmental Process (1951). 
More analytically-minded readers may 
profit from Robert A. Dahl, A Preface 
to Democratic Theory (1956). An 
outstanding treatment of Congress, 
particularly examining the interplay 
of interest groups, is Bertram Gross, 
The Legislative Struggle (1953). 


Administration as Politics 


Students of public administration 
have moved away from their earlier 
fixation on organization charts and 
administrative procedures to examine 
the forces that affect administrative 
action. Some problems that the Presi- 
dent faces in coordinating administra- 
tive policy are explored in Richard 
Neustadt’s excellent book, Presidential 
Power (1960). In his Dixon-Yates: 
A Study in Power Politics (1962), 
Aaron Wildavsky presents the com- 
plex story of this controversy as a 
case-study in administrative decision- 
making. New directions in the study 
of public administration and_policy- 
formation are illustrated by the series 
of case studies published by the Inter- 
University Case Program since 1948; 
they range over all levels of govern- 
ment and have by now analyzed a 
large number of specific situations 
and problems. Thomas Flinn’s Gover- 
nor Freeman and the Minnesota 
Budget (1961) is a recent example. 
Another illustration of trends in the 
study of administration is the decep- 
tively simple but highly sophisticated 
textbook, Public Administration 
(1950), by Simon, Smithberg, and 
Thompson. 
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City and Suburb 


We are now witnessing a rebirth of 
interest in municipal politics, as poli- 
tical scientists seek to discover how 
leadership operates and how decisions 
are made within the smaller compass 
of the local community. By far the 
best of the recent studies, distinguished 
by its theoretical insight and rigorous 
analysis, is Robert Dahl’s study of New 
Haven, Who Governs? Democracy and 
Power in an American City (1960). 
Other outstanding studies are Wallace 
S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufmann, Gov- 
erning New York (1960) and Ed- 
ward Banfield, Political Influence 
(1960). Robert C. Wood, Suburbia: 
Its People and Their Politics (1959) 
is a scholarly and readable study of 
matters too often discussed in the 
over-dramatic and over-simplified gen- 
eralizations of semi-popular writings. 


The Supreme Court Again 


In the recent history of the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution two dates 
stand out clearly. The first is 1937, 
a year of constitutional revolution 
when the Court accommodated itself 
to the New Deal and thus to the 
view that the expertise of a court does 
not qualify it to determine the eco- 
nomic development of the nation. 
Since 1937, the Court has occupied it- 
self above all with individual rights 
and the relationship between the in- 
dividual and government. The segre- 
gation decisions of 1954 exemplify 
clearly the new sphere of interests the 
Court has evolved and the new, active 
role it plays. 

But the 1954 decisions and the 
decisions on subversion cases that fol- 
lowed in 1956-57 brought an assault 
on the Court reminiscent of previous 
outbursts of the anti-judicialism that 
seems to be a permanent feature of 
the American political mind. Today 
the lines of battle are drawn between 
the proponents of judicial activism 
and the proponents of judicial re- 
straint. As always, there are those 
whose attacks are uninformed and 
even lawless. But the debate also has 
its responsible side, and it is this reap- 
praisal of the nature of judicial re- 
view itself that has been at the center 
of constitutional scholarship in recent 
years. 

Although the issue of activism ver- 
sus restraint has preoccupied political 


scientists, lawyers, and judges, they 
have not ignored substantive issues. 
Indeed, the entire argument over 
judicial review is framed within a 
voluminous literature on free speech, 
church and state, procedural rights, 
racial discrimination, legislative in- 
vestigations, separation of powers, the 
character of American federalism, and 
so on. Finally, the study of constitu- 
tional law has been enlivened very re- 
cently by speculation on the use of 
behavioral and quantitative methods 
already established in other branches 
of political science. 

The opinions of the Supreme Court 
on constitutional issues make lively 
reading, but volumes such as the fol- 
lowing are also useful: 


R. H. Jackson, The Supreme Court 
in the American System of Gov- 
ernment (1955). 

R. G. McCloskey, The American 
Supreme Court (1960). 

C. L. Black, Jr., The People and the 
Court: Judicial Review in a De- 
mocracy (1960). 

P. A. Freund, The Supreme Court of 
the United States: Its Business, 


Purposes, and Performance 
(1961). 

C. H. Pritchett, Congress versus the 
Supreme Court, 1957-1960 
(1961). 


W. Mendelson, Justices Black and 
Frankfurter: Conflict in the Court 
(1961). 

R. K. Carr, Federal Protection of 
Civil Rights (1947). 

D. Fellman, The Defendant's Rights 
(1958). 

G. A. Schubert, Quantitative Analy- 
sis of Judicial Behavior (1959). 


The Wider World 


The field of comparative govern- 
ment and politics has been enriched 
and extended by two recent develop- 
ments. One is the growing interest 
of European and American scholars 
in investigating the less formal as- 
pects of European democratic govern- 
ments. We have an increasing num- 
ber of systematic studies of such mat- 
ters as the nature and role of pressure 
groups in England and France, general 
election campaigns and patterns of 
regional voting behavior in various 
European countries. The work of such 
writers as Samuel Beer (on Great 
Britain), Jean Meynaud, Maurice Du- 
verger, and Francois Goguel (on 
France) has made available an in- 
creasing wealth of data and suggested 
promising hypotheses, not only in re- 
gard to the states they have studied, 
but in regard to political life generally. 

The study of comparative govern- 
ment once scarcely went beyond the 
traditional group of Western European 
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countries, the United States, and the 
British Dominions, with the Latin 
American countries perhaps added out 
of a sense of good-neighborly duty. 
The rise of new states and the revolu- 
tionary changes associated with the 
end of empire have greatly stimulated 
comparative analysis. A number of 
excellent specific studies have been 
made, such as David Apter, The Gold 
Coast im Transition (1955); James 
Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Na- 
tionalism (1958); Daniel Lerner, The 
Passing of Traditional Society (1958), 
dealing with the Middle East; and the 
work of Richard Park and his associ- 
ates on India. Vera Micheles Dean, 
The Nature of the Non-Western 
World (1955) makes available to the 
general reader insights and data that 
have been attained through the study 
of non-Western countries. Summariz- 
ing the results of a lifetime of research 
and reflection, Rupert Emerson, From 
Empire to Nation (1960) discusses 
the political problems of new states, 
which have difficulty in developing 
democracy and avoiding totalitarian- 
ism because their nationalism imi- 
tates European nationalist movements 
without having the sort of basis that 
European nationalism had. European 
nationalism reflected the political de- 
mands of a unified public; the na- 
tionalism and politics of the new state 
are dominated by the effort to create 
one. 


Understanding the Soviet System 


Pre-war study of Soviet institutions 
was comparatively superficial and too 
much influenced by wishful thinking 
of one kind or another. Since the War, 
social scientists have recognized Com- 
munism in Russia as a lasting phe- 
nomenon that must be objectively 
studied with all the means at their dis- 
posal. Political scientists played a 
major part in organizing impressive 
efforts of interdisciplinary research in 
Soviet affairs, especially at Harvard 
and Columbia. Scores of monographs 
dealing with various aspects of Soviet 
society have deepened our understand- 
ing and widened our horizons by 
showing how a modern industrial so- 
ciety can function in ways totally at 
variance with ours. Two excellent and 
very readable books, which avoid the 
pitfalls of a merely functional analy- 
sis while remaining thoroughly objec- 
tive, are Merle Fainsod, How Russta Is 
Ruled, 1953; (new edition announced 
for 1962) and John A. Armstrong, 
The Politics of Totalitarianism: The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Unton 
from 1934 to the Present (1961). 

There have been many studies of 
Soviet foreign policy, past and present. 
The best and most comprehensive is 
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The political scientist today has moved on to 
the area of informal political forces, collaborating 
and competing with economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, anthropologists, and historians 


the masterful and excellently written 
work of George F. Kennan, Russia 
and the West under Lenin and Stalin 
(1960-61). Another branch of Soviet 
studies deals with the emergence of a 
completely new phenomenon in our 
world, an empire of satellite countries, 
not merely provinces of conquering 
Russia nor really similar to former 
colonial empires. A thorough account 
of how Moscow succeded in drawing 
these countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain can be found in Hugh Seton- 
Watson, The East European Revolu- 
tions (third edition, 1956; paperback 
edition, 1961). A brilliant, if at times 
technical, analysis of the political 
processes that go on within this satel- 
lite empire is Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, 
The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict 
(revised, paperback edition, 1961), 
which includes an interpretation of the 
causes and consequences of the Polish 
and Hungarian uprisings. 

Other writers have turned their at- 
tention to the ideology and methods of 
Communism. Some of the most inter- 
esting books in this field were written 
by former true believers; truly remark- 
able among these is the book by Milo- 
van Djilas (at one time Tito’s chief 
lieutenant, later his prisoner), The 
New Class: An Analysis of the Soviet 
System (1957, 1961). One of the best 
scholarly studies of the dynamics of 
present-day World-Communism and 
socialism is Adam Ulam, The Unfin- 
ished Revolution (1960). Gabriel 
Almond, The Appeals of Commu- 
nism (1954) develops general concepts, 
based on extensive empirical study, 
about the situations that encourage the 
spread of Communism. 


Patterns of World Politics 


Under the influence of the Cold 
War, the study of international rela- 
tions has developed far beyond its old 
concern with the historical develop- 
ment of national foreign policies, with 
international law, and with the struc- 
tures and functioning of international 
machinery. One aspect of this de- 
velopment has been an effort to make 
the study of international relations 
more “scientific” by formulating gen- 
eralized concepts in the hope that pre- 
cise theoretical analysis will increase 
our ability to predict and control. The 
extensive work by “game theorists” 


such as Oscar Morgenstern and the 
“theory of decision making” developed 
in the work of Richard Snyder have 
thus far, however, been more notable 
for their difficult terminology than 
for success in clarifying our general 
understanding. Less abstract are the 
writers of the “realist school,” who re- 
gard international competition for 
power as the basic reality to which for- 
eign policy must be geared and accord- 
ingly denounce the “moralistic” or 
“utopian” approach that has been 
prevalent in writings on foreign policy. 
The realist point of view has been 
most influentially expressed by Hans 
J. Morgenthau: for example, in his 
widely-used textbook, Politics among 
Powers (third edition, 1960), and his 
recent Dilemmas of Politics (1958) 
and The Purpose of American Politics 
(1960). In the latter, Morgenthau 
traces the history of the United States 
in relation to its place in the world, 
finds that there is really a moral pur- 
pose behind its effort to maintain its 
political and material position, and 
calls for a clearer recognition of the 
implications of America’s present role 
as chief guardian of Western civiliza- 
tion. Another variant of realism is 
illustrated by John Herz, whose Inter- 
national Politics in the Atomic Age 
(1959) argues that the main force in 
international relations is the pervasive 
insecurity that underlies each nation’s 
search for power. George F. Kennan, 
Realties of American Foreign Policy 
(1954) is influenced by realist think- 
ing, but Kennan is more inclined to 
seek the roots of foreign policy in the 
changing relations of political groups 
and interests within a state than in a 
general “national interest”; he thus 
reflects the current influence of “group 
theory” in the study of political proc- 
esses. 


One of the most readable of con- 
temporary writers on international 
politics is the French theorist Ray- 
mond Aron, whose Century of Total 
War (paperback edition, 1955) is a 
profound interpretative analysis of the 
origins and character of the central in- 
ternational problems of the twentieth 
century. Aron is more empirical than 
writers of the “scientific” and “realist” 
schools. His principal concept is that 
the conflicting goals of states and the 
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Under the Elms 


Faculty and Staff 


President Robert K. Carr served as 
moderator of a forum on “World Sur- 
vival: Challenge to Brotherhood,” at 
the annual fellowship dinner, Temple 
Men’s Club, Cleveland, on February 
rae 


Ellen Johnson, °33, associate pro- 
fessor of art, spoke on “Picasso’s ‘Le 
Verre d’Absinth’” on February 15, at 
the College of Christ the King, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 


Wolfgang Stechow, professor of art, 
presented a paper before the north 
Central Renaissance Conference at 
Western Reserve University in a two- 
day conference sponsored jointly by 
Reserve and the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. He also spoke on “Brueghel’s 
‘Summer’” in the series of individual 
paintings at the College of Christ the 
King, London, Ontario. 


Ralph H. Turner, chairman of the 
department of psychology, was the 
keynote speaker at the annual confer- 
ence on “The Individual and the Chal- 
lenge of Contemporary Society” spon- 
sored by Beloit College, February 16- 
18. Subsequently he served as re- 
source consultant and panel member in 
further discussions of this topic with 
groups of Beloit faculty and students 
at Greenlake, Wisconsin. 


Charles P. Parkhurst, A.M. ’38, pro- 
fessor of art and director of the Al- 
len Art Museum, is the author of an 
article “Museum Conservation: a Co- 
operative Solution,” in the January 
issue of Museum News. 


Katharine von Wenck, associate 
dean of women and director of rec- 
reation, in conjunction with James S. 
Constantine, ’25, professor of classics 
at the University of Virginia, is con- 
ducting, for the second straight year, 
a Classical World Tour which leaves 
New York June 25, returning August 
27. The tour visits Italy, Greece, and 
Sicily. 


On Research Status 


Four professors, three in the Col- 
lege and one in the Conservatory, 
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were named by President Robert K. 
Carr as recipients of Research Status 
for the year 1962-63; Richard C. Ex- 
ner, associate professor of German; 
Nathan A. Greenberg, assistant pro- 
fessor of classics; E. Loche Van Atta, 
associate professor of psychology; and 
Richard Hoffmann, assistant professor 
of music theory and composition. Un- 
der the program, adopted this year, 
they will be relieved of teaching duties 
to undertake research projects in their 
respective fields while receiving full 
salary plus additional grants up to 
$2,500 to cover expenses of travel, 
books, manuscripts, or apparatus neces- 
sary in their projects. 


Ohio Society of New York 


The Ohio Society of New York, 
located in the Hotel Statler Hilton, 
New York City, announces that it 
invites to membership all male grad- 
uates of Ohio colleges living in New 
York or those whose business takes 
them there. A recent announcement 
indicates that if you are “interested 
in Ohio, fellow Buckeyes in New 
York, a New York meeting place, and 
good fellowship” you are welcome to 
join this organization. Dues for those 
under thirty, $5 a year; over thirty, 
$10. For a brief period admission 
fee is being waived. If interested, 
simply address Ohio Society of New 
York, Hotel Statler Hilton, New 
wd asdie Ne 


Huge Estate Left to College 


A residual estate valued at $256,514, 
was left to the College by Mrs. Samuel 
Harrison Price, (Laura Elizabeth Shurt- 
leff, 93) it was announced by Presi- 
dent Carr on February 25. The be- 
quest, given without restriction, is one 
of the largest ever left to the College, 
“a splendid testimonial,’ indicated 
President Carr, “of Mrs. Price’s devo- 
tion to Oberlin and of her wish to 
help it preserve its independence and 
to remain true to its historic purposes 
and ideals.” 

Mrs. Price, the widow of a Chicago 
contractor, died at Highland Park, 
Michigan, on December 22, 1960. She 
was born in Oberlin in 1871, the 
daughter of General Giles W. Shurt- 
leff, 1859, whose statue stands in front 
of the dormitory on South Professor 
Street that bears his name, and Mary 


About people and things 


Elizabeth Burton. Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, 72, former United States Senator 
from Ohio, was her uncle. 


After graduating from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Price taught for ten years in high 
schools in Jefferson, Ohio; Warsaw, 
New York; Elgin, Illinois; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; and Chicago, Illinois. She 
married Mr. Price in 1903; he died 
in 1918. Mrs. Price was president of 
the Chicago Oberlin Women’s Club in 
1914-15, and served may years as its 
secretary. She was always active in 
alumni affairs. Surviving her are a 
sister, Mrs. Carroll L. Storey, ’00, and 
a daughter, Mrs. James Cutlipp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Her father held an A.M. and B.D. 
degree from Oberlin, in addition to 
his A.B. degree. He taught Latin and 
Greek and political economy in the 
College, was secretary and treasurer 
of the College, 1887-1893, and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, 1894- 
1904. During the Civil War he com- 
manded a regiment of Union troops. 

No announcement has been issued 
of the specific use that will be made 
of the Price Bequest. 


WOBC Becomes FM Station 


Starting with the first week in Feb- 
ruary, WOBC, student radio station, 
with headquarters at 163 West Col- 
lege Street, began official FM broad- 
casting on 88.7 megacycles. Through 
an agreement with the Oberlin City 
Schools the FM facilities were made 
available to the schools during the 
day for broadcasting educational pro- 
grams. Cost of installing equipment 
was shared half and half by the Col- 
lege and the students. With the addi- 
tion of FM, the station now has a 
radius of ten miles. The Oberlin 
Student Network is incorporated with 
Stanley U. Robinson, ’62, from Worth- 
ington, station director and president, 
Jerome B. Landfield, assistant profes- 
sor of speech, secretary. The board of 
trustees includes Thurston E. Man- 
ning, provost; Robert W. Duncan. su- 
perintendent of the Oberlin city 
schools, and four ex-officio members: 
Hugh Pitcher, ’62, student council rep- 
resentative; Robert H. Drummond, ’49, 
assistant professor of music theory; 
Carl E. Howe, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physics; and Don J. Pease, 
editor of the Oberlin News-Tribune. 
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French Players Visit Campus 


Le Ireteau de Paris of Jean de Ri- 
gault, famous French theatrical troupe, 
presented Jean Paul Sartre’s Hwis-Clos 
(No Exit) and Eugene Ionesco’s La 
Cantatrice Chauve (The Bald Soprano) 
in Hall Auditorium on February 24 
and 25. The appearance marked the 
first time that a world-famous profes- 
sional company has played in Hall Au- 
ditortum. Sets for both plays were 
designed by Jacques Noel, one of the 
foremost stage designers of France. 
Actors in the cast included Jean-Fran- 
cois Calve, one of the outstanding male 
leads of the French stage and screen; 
Marguerite Perrin, Daniel Lebrun, and 
Francis Lax. The appearance in Ober- 
lin was sponsored by the Department 
of French, with Professor W. Hayden 
Boyers in charge of the arrangements. 


Cagers Finish Strong 


Coach Julian Smith and the 1961- 
62 basketball team can look back on 
the season just over with a good deal 
ot satisfaction. When the squad 
gathered for its initial practice sessions 
in November, it was short both on 
height and experience. Captain Em- 
mett Keeler, 62, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, at six foot five, was the 
only moderately tall man in the out- 
fit. Juniors Jimmie Jones, Elyria, and 
Doug Spelman, Kent, and sophomores 
Willie Austin, University Center, and 
Dave Greenberg, West Hampstead, 
New York, had seen some action the 
year before, but had never been start- 
ers. No one was actually surprised 
when the team dropped its first five 
games before Christmas. 

Then things began to change. In 
the first game after the holidays the 
cagers outlasted Heidelberg in an over- 
time contest to win 61-59. The de- 
fense tightened, and the team as a 
whole began to develop an eye for 
the basket, with the result that they 
won eight of their last twelve games, 
finishing with a most satisfactory 68- 
58 victory over their arch rivals the 
Wooster Scots. Their final record 
was 8-9 for the season, and 5-5 in 
Conference play. 

In the post-season Ohio Conference 
playoff, the Yeomen defeated Heidel- 
berg a second time, the score on this 
occasion 62-45, and then bowed to 
Akron 84-65, a much better showing 
than they had made earlier in the 
season when the district champs 
drubbed them 88-47. 

All five of the regular starters had 
scored well, when total points were 
tabulated at the end of the season. 
Spelman nosed out Keeler for top 
scoring honors, 216 points to 201, fol- 
lowed by Greenberg, 193, Jones, 189, 
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Richard J. Misch, Staff Photographer, courtesy the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


WINS AWARD IN MET AUDITION. Helene Farris Joseph, soprano, 19-year-old senior 
in the Conservatory, from Chester, Pennsylvania, won second place and a prize of $200 in 
the Great Lakes regional auditions of the National Council of the Metropolitan Opera in 
Cleveland in February. First award was won by Sylvia Friederich, 23, of Rochester, New 


York; third place went to Edward A. Baird, 28, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Helene, who 


gave her senior recital on December 2, is a pupil of Miss Ellen Repp, assistant professor of 
singing in the Conservatory of Music since 1956. Miss Joseph sang in the Opera Lab in 
Oberlin during her freshman, sophomore, and senior years, carrying the role of Pamina in 


the production of Mozart's The Magic Flute, January 11-13 of this year. 


She spent her 


junior year in Salzburg, where she sang “A guwento seno,” a Mozart concertaria with the 
Akadamic Orchestra during the Mozarteum’s week of concerts celebrating Mozart’s birthday. 
In her freshman year she also sang with the Gilbert and Sullivan Players on Cape Cod. 
She is pictured above with Kurt Adler, Metropolitan Opera conductor, far left, Sylvia 
Friederich, left, and Edward A. Baird on her right receiving congratulations at the time 


the winners were announced. 


and Austin, 173. This meant an aver- 
age of only two points per game dif- 
ference between high and low man 
on the squad. 


With Keeler the only starter to be 
lost by graduation, the situation for 
next year looks reasonably bright. 
It would look dazzling if alumni could 
encourage a couple of six foot ten stu- 
dents with high school cage experience 
to enroll in the College next fall. 


Contemporary Music Festival 


The 12th Annual Contemporary 
Music Festival, February 15-17, 
brought Ben Brian Weber to the 
campus as guest composer. Mr. Weber, 
one of two Americans chosen to com- 
pose works for the International 
Musical Congress in Rome in 1954, 
has been the recipient of two Gug- 
genheim Fellowships, an award and 
citation from the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, and two awards from 
the Fromm Music Foundation. He is 
a past president of the American Com- 
poser’s Alliance. The Festival got 
under way with Mr. Weber’s address 
at Assembly on Thursday, topic of 


which was “An Artist Assembles Him- 
self.” His Sonata da Camera, Opus 30 
for violin and piano, was played by 
John Dalley, instructor in violin, and 
Joseph Schwartz, assistant professor of 
pianoforte; his Serenade, Opus 39, was 
played by Robert Willoughby, associ- 
ate professor of flute, DeVere Moore 
associate professor of woodwinds, Peter 
Howard, ’56, instructor in violoncello, 
and Fenner Douglass, ’42, associate 
professor of organ. His String Quar- 
tet No. 2, Opus 35, was played by 
Stuart Canin, professor of violin, John 
Dalley, instructor in violin, Wdlliam 
Berman, associate professor of viola 
and violin, and Peter Howard. Three 
Songs, Opus 48, for soprano and 
strings, had Joyce Zastro, instructor in 
voice, as soloist with Franz Bibo con- 
ducting the Oberlin Orchestra. Rap 
sodie Concertante, Opus 47, for viola 
and small orchestra, had William Ber- 
man as the soloist on the viola. Ober- 
lin Conservatory members whose 
works were also performed include 
James Hoffmann, instructor in music 
theory, Joseph Wood, assistant profes- 
sor of music theory and composition, 
and Alden Ashforth, 58, instructor in 
music theory. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE THE PROFESSOR 


THE EMERITUS 


TODAY, AT EIGHTY 


Happy Birthday, KARL GEHRKENS 


By ANNE BILLINGTON HiseEy, ’22 


PRIL 19 marks the 80th birthday of one of Oberlin’s 
A great teachers — Karl Wilson Gehrkens. It seems a 
fitting time to announce and to review briefly a recent 
book, Music for Every Child, the Story of Karl Wilson 
Gehrkens, the dissertation written by Frank T. Lendrim, 
Oberlin, 50, as partial requirement for his Ph.D. from the 
University of Michigan in 1961. A copy of this book is 
in the Conservatory Library. 


Anne Billington Hisey, ’22, A.M., Western Reserve University. 
currently teaches a class in music appreciation to the Women’s 
Committee of the Cleveland Orchestra, and directs the Jane Brooks 
Women’s Chorus. She has the distinction of being the first person 
in the world to receive a Bachelor of School Music degree. During 
her last two years in the Oberlin Conservatory, she taught ear train- 
ing under the guidance of Professor Gladys Moore. From 1942 
until 1956, she was chairman of the Music Department at Fenn 
College, Cleveland. Besides her many other activities, she finds 
time to play the lute and the recorder. Her husband, Ralph, ’12, 
is treasurer of the Alumni Association. 
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Recent biography highlights 80th birthday 


of pioneer in music education at Oberlin 


The title is an apt one; it is part of the slogan around 
which the meetings of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference (now the Music Educators National Conference) 
were built in 1923 when Dr. Gehrkens was president of 
the organization. The slogan in its entirety reads: “Music 
for every child; every child for music.” Good music, he 
explains, exalts life. Playing in an orchestra or singing in 
a choir, especially as the performance nears perfection, 
provides high moments of ecstasy that leave a glow in 
the heart. It is possible, he believes, to educate people 
through music in a way in which they are not being edu- 
cated through any other subject. “Therefore,” he says, “let 
us have more education through music, and let us so at- 
range our school curriculum that every child may have a 
chance at music study; and let us prepare our teachers so 
well that every child will be for music in an active, aggres- 
sive way, not merely as a student in school or college, but 
throughout his life as a citizen of some community.” 

But this is not the beginning of our story. 
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When this High School Orchestra, formed in 1913, gave its first concert, the Oberlin Tribune 
commented, “Their work surpassed all expectations.” 


Karl Gehrkens was born on Kelley’s Island on April 19, 
1882, the youngest child of Henry Fredrick Gehrkens, a 
prosperous, up-to-date farmer who had come from Ger- 
many sometime in the 1850's and his wife, soft-spoken, 
kindly Elizabeth Ricker. He passed a happy childhood in 
their well-ordered home, fishing, swimming, skating with 
the other boys and girls of the island and helping his father 
on the farm. Always a serious-minded lad, and studious, he 
graduated from high school at the head of his class. It 
is interesting to note how prophetic was the subject of his 
valedictorian’s oration: “The Ideal in Education.” (The 
ideal was “the golden mean.” ) 

In January of 1900 he came to Oberlin. For almost half 
a century Oberlin was his home, first as a student, then, for 
two years, as teacher of algebra and German in the high 
school, and finally as head of the Music Education Depart- 
ment in the Conservatory. 

It was in the fall of 1907 that he joined the Conserva- 
tory faculty as teacher of the “Normal Course in Public 
School Music” and supervisor of music in the village 
schools. Thus began the career which brought renown to 
both Karl Gehrkens and Oberlin College, and inspiration 
to hundreds of young people who came under his influence. 

He had always been interested in music. As a child he 
had taught himself to play the piano. He played for Sun- 
day School and, later, for church. As an undergraduate in 
Oberlin he had taken as much work in the Conservatory 
as his schedule permitted (he spent one entire year study- 
ing only music), he had directed, with outstanding success, 
a church choir in Lorain and had taught both piano and 
organ in that city. After his graduation in 1905, he married 
his college sweetheart, Ruth Bedford, a former Conserva- 
tory student. 

To prepare himself further for this new music task he 
read widely on the subject of teaching; he visited all the 
schools in the vicinity where music was part of the cur- 
riculum; he attended various institutes given by book com- 
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panies who published music books, and he thought and he 
planned. “I began teaching,” he said, “those things that 
it seemed to me a teacher of music ought to know.” 

In 1907 the Public School Music Course consisted of two 
terms and had fifteen students. By the fall of 1921, four- 


Frank T. Lendrim, °50, Ed.Mus.B., °51, 
Ph.D., ’61, University of Michigan, is in 
structor in choral music at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. His Ph.D., dissertation, 
Music for Every Child, tells the story of the 
life of Professor Karl Gehrkens, ’05. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, KARL GEHRKENS 


A. E. Princehorn 


Ralph, °12, and Anne Billington Hisey, ’22, photographed 
at May Cottage where Ralph’s class was reunioning in °57. 


teen years later, the curriculum had expanded to include 
four years of work, with well over one hundred students 
enrolled. In the spring of 1922 Oberlin awarded its first 
Bachelor of School Music degree, the first institution in 
the country — in the world — to grant such a degree! 


In building his curriculum, Dr. Gehrkens was guided by 
two main principles: 


Music, when well taught, can be a powerful force 
for good in the lives of those who experience it. 

Scholarship is the indispensable requirement for 
the teacher of any subject. 


He held that the best music teacher is the thoroughly 
trained musician who has the ideals of an artist and the 
zeal of a reformer; who knows what to teach and how to 
teach it. One graduate of the department remarked that 
Dr. Gehrkens sent each of his students “out into the world 
as a crusader — filled with a missionary ardor for what 
might be accomplished through school music to increase 
the sum total of human happiness.” 


His work in the public schools went hand in hand 
with his work in the Conservatory — two sides of the 
same coin, as it were, the theory and the demonstration, 
the practice field for the qualified student. The aim of 
public school music teaching, he stated, is “to cause chil- 
dren to know, to love and to appreciate music in as many 
forms as possible and thus to bring added joy into their 
lives and added culture and refinement into their natures.” 
When he came to think that “singing fine songs, beauti- 
fully” was not enough — that children should have ex- 
perience with instruments, too, he organized violin classes, 
both in the public schools and in the Conservatory. These 
classes proved so successful that classes in other instru- 
ments were soon introduced. This led to the formation of 
a course in “Practical Instrumentation” for the students in 
his department. The “Recital of Compositions Orches- 
trated by Students” grew into the “Commencement Con- 
cert of the School Music Department.” 
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Early in his teaching career he became interested in the 
national music organizations: the “Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association” (MTNA) and the “Music Supervisors 
National Conference’ (MSNC). At these meetings he 
met educators from other parts of the country, exchanged 
ideas with them, and soon was an active and valued mem- 
ber of both organizations. Through the years, he served 
on important committees, presented papers, edited confer- 
ence proceedings, and served as president of each body. 


His first book was published in 1914, Music Notation 
and Terminology, material he had been using in his 
course of that name and which was accepted by Oberlin 
College as the thesis for his M.A. degree. The list of his 
activities during those strenuous years reads like the com- 
bined diaries of at least three busy men: books published, 
articles written for various publications, speeches delivered. 
For nine years he was the editor of School Music, a maga- 
zine devoted to music in the public schools; for twenty-one 
years he edited the Volume of Proceedings for the MINA; 
he was music editor for the revised edition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary. New courses were added 
as needed in the School Music Department and existing 
ones were improved. Individual conferences were held with 
each student in the department; he knew each one person- 
ally. 


By the early 1930's the full-time teaching staff of the 
School Music Department numbered six. Dr. Gehrkens 
had turned over the public school teaching to his assistants, 
although he was still the guiding spirit. In 1939 he was 
the recipient of honorary degrees of Doctor of Music from 
Capital University and Illinois Wesleyan University. 


At the close of the 1941-1942 school year he retired 
because of ill health. He and Mrs. Gehrkens left Oberlin, 
their home for over forty years, and moved to northern 
Michigan. There they still live, on a lovely shaded side 
street in the beautiful lake town of Elk Rapids. 


For many years after his retirement he continued to be 
active in the Music Education field. His “A Page or Two 
of Opinion” appeared regularly in the Educational Music 
Magazine until 1954; the “Question and Answer” column 
in the Etude, until 1955. Colleges and Universities called 
on him to help build their Music Education (and other) 
curricula and to teach Master Classes. In 1961, when the 
MTNA celebrated its 85th birthday, Dr. Gehrkens was one 
of four cited for “outstanding leadership” in the organiza- 
tion. 


Throughout his life Dr. Gehrkens has been vitally inter- 
ested in Man, his relation to the universe, to the world in 
which he lives, to his fellowman, to himself — his thoughts, 
his ideas, his possibilities. President Henry Churchill 
King’s philosophy course, “Microcosmus,” set his thinking 
in the path it has traveled — “seeing life clearly and seeing 
it whole.” In his own field of endeavor he constantly asked 
himself, “What is the function of music in life?” His 
answer reaffirms the belief of Lowell Mason, the father of 
school music, that those who have had experience with 
music have a better chance at a happy, fruitful life than 
those who have had none of it. “So,” in Dr. Gehrkens’ 
own words, “let us have music for every child, and let 
us teach it in so wise a fashion that every child will come 
to love and appreciate it so much that he will continue to 
want it during all his own life and will bring up his chil- 
dren to respect, honor, and love music as one of the most 
exciting and important experiences of their lives.” 
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“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


as when they discuss it freely.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Critic Clarifies Position 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Mrs. Mila Johnson Mitchell was good 
enough to write a reply to my article on 
Contemporary Art in the February Alumni 
Magazine, and no doubt your readers would 
like a further comment for purposes of 
clarification. 


The most important observation I can 
make is that Mrs. Mitchell seems to be a 
very good painter, so far as one may judge 
from your small black and white reproduc- 
tion of one of her paintings. I would like 
to see more of her work, and in the original, 
although it is doubtful whether I will have 
this opportunity. You mention the fact that 
she has shown in some regional exhibitions, 
but although her work seems likely to be 
more rewarding than most abstract expres- 
sionist painting, I very much doubt that I 
will get to see it in the major exhibitions 
or national shows I get to. This is because 
it would be regarded as old-fashioned, not 
up to date, having nothing to contribute, 
imitative of long-dead artists like Modigli- 
ani, etc. So I won't see it at the Museum 
of Modern Art, or in any other museums 
where they intend to be equally sophisti- 
cated and contemporaneous, and hence con- 
centrate on abstract expressionism and neo- 
dadaism. 


I am happy that Mrs. Mitchell gave me 
such a good opportunity to illustrate my 
main point. Obviously I do not in any way 
wish to limit the freedom of artists to paint 
as they choose. In fact, it is precisely my 
point that we should not. I say more power 
to them — and to Mrs. Mitchell in particu- 
lar for not being a conformist, even though 
it will continue to cost her the prestige she 
probably deserves and might otherwise at- 
tain. Of course, as a critic I do not “en- 
courage” her to take this course; I merely 
congratulate her for doing so. 


Just one or two other points. In my 
article I specifically pointed out that I did 
not change my mind (p. 12) and yet much 
of Mrs. Mitchell’s reply is based upon the 
assumption I did. She even claims there 
is a “vogue” for doing so. I wish there 
were, but haven’t seen it. And I really re- 
sent her dragging in Joe McCarthy. I have 
no use for him and never have had. Even 
worse is the implication she makes, by 
dragging him in, that if one objects to radi- 
cal and eccentric forms of contemporary art 
one must be a political radical of the ex- 
treme right. I thought only the McCarthy 
types were expected to conjure up associa- 
tions which would hint at guilt by indirec- 
tion. Finally I did not say that current 
movements were “invalid’’ or that only 
“such and such an approach to painting is 
proper.” I said, rather, that current ab- 
stract expressionist and neo-dada art are 
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over-valued and complained that they domi- 
nated the whole contemporary scene unjusti- 
fiably. I agree with Wyeth that Pollock 
creates a decorative tapestry-like pattern, 
even an original one, but I believe I would 
find Mrs. Mitchell’s oils more interesting 
than a new pattern. I would also agree with 
Pollock that Wyeth is not a very talented 
artist, and with Mrs. Mitchell that it is the 
critic's job to “see and affirm.” That is 
what I am doing. And although she infers 
that this should result either in silence or 
in praise and the glow of a press agent, I 
believe the critic must affirm whatever he 
sees with the same freedom the artist enjoys. 
But I’m glad I can be affirmative about 
Mrs. Mitchell’s painting. 

LESTER D. LONGMAN, ’27 
Los Angeles, California 


Mrs. Mitchell had not seen Dr. Long- 
man’s article prior to its publication in the 
Alumni Magazine. Her comments were 
directed to Dr. Longman’s letter published 
previously in the New York Times, which 
letter is also reproduced in full, in his 
article-—ED. 


Have We Been Had? Yes. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I trust you are receiving many letters com- 
mending Dr. Lester D. Longman’s article, 
“Have We Been Had?”, in the February is- 
sue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. To 
these I wish to add my hearty agreement. 
Dr. Longman has most capably and fully 
presented the case against the atrocities 
committed in the name of “Modern Art.” It 
is high time we returned to some sem- 
blance of sanity in reference to the current 
insistence on “freedom of expression.” This 
insistence, if carried to its logical conclusion 
could loose upon us, unrestrained, all the 
host of those who would prey upon society 
under the protecting cloak of “freedom of 
expression.” Such an ultimate result of 
following that slogan in all areas would, of 
course, reduce it to absurdity. In the realm 
of art, this has already occurred. 

I feel sure that Mrs. Mitchell’s ineffectual] 
defense of “Modern Art’? does not extend, 
even in her own evaluation, to the extrem- 
ism described by Dr. Longman, and observ- 
able, in varying degrees of repulsiveness 
by any visitor to a “museum of art” in late 
years. 

More power to Dr. Longman and other 
courageous souls who may have the forti- 
tude to speak out against this travesty of art 
which is being increasingly thrust upon the 
American public! 

I could hope that Oberlin College might 
take a strong position in promoting reform 
in this area. 

GERTRUDE ABEL WAGNER, ‘13 
Long Beach, California 


LORD MACAULAY 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Like the soft caress of a cool breeze, in 
the heat of summer, it has been refreshing 
to me to read the “Dialogue on Modern 
Art” by Lester D. Longman and Mila John- 
son Mitchell, in the February issue of the 
Alumni Magazine. In this day of raucous 
sounds, disorder of plan and purpose, heated 
discussions and disagreement, and the shock 
of scientific revelations, it has never seemed 
to me, that in our moments of peace, rest, 
and reflection, we should surround ourselves 
or be surrounded with objects of disordered 
color and plan. The refinement that came 
from maturity of thought, artistry of expres- 
sion, clarity of vision, painstaking effort on 
details, has been replaced by a chaos of 
color, daubs of paint, undiscernible objects 
and concepts foreign to our experienced 
minds and ideas. I am relieved to realize 
that some now have the courage to protest; 
such artists, protected from battlements of 
realism, abstractism, et cetera, et cetera, who 
had looked down on us with disdain, as if 
we were judged and not they. 

There has been so much of this “artistic 
crap,’ that carried the Stamp of Art in this 
age of confusion of thought to make it re- 
volting to those of us who search into the 
unknown for the order of things. 

Give us back the artistry of color and de- 
sign that denotes maturity of thought, pains- 
taking effort on details and meticulous 
care to express the feeling of the artist; not 
the immaturity and wild reaching with the 
hope that perchance that something can be 
plucked out of the air or developed on a 
canvas with no objective in mind. 

HIRAM B. CHANNON, ’17-'18 
San Diego, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 


May I respectfully suggest: Place a roof 
over the Junk Yard; staff with inmates of 
a mental institution, and lo, an Art Gallery 
and School of Artistic Philosophy. 

F. L. KNOWLES, °12, M.D. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Have We Been Had? No! 
TO THE EDITOR: 


As usual, I enjoyed the latest issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. In particular, 
however, I found the discussion on modern 
art stimulating. As additional comment, it 
seems to me that Mrs. Mitchell approached 
the question from a more reasonable stand- 
point than did Professor Longman. Though 
some of Professor Longman’s remarks are 
indeed reasonable and no doubt correct, I 
think he has gone too far and if I may add 
my vote to the tally, I wish to be credited 
to the side of Mrs. Mitchell. 

JAY A. YOUNG, ’40 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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The Metaphor and the Poem 


A. E. Princehorn 


le Is a great pleasure for me to be here to congratulate 
those who are about to be named Shansi Reps and to 
honor once again an Association which, it seems to me, 
epitomizes and gives concrete, practical form to a central 
part of the Oberlin idea. 

I recall reading, while I was in India, the address of 
President John Sloan Dickey of Dartmouth College at 
President Carr’s inauguration, in which he stressed the im- 
portance of “institutionalized goals.” President Dickey 
said in effect that it is the existence and advocacy of these 


John B. Shaw, ’47, is associate professor of English at Hiram 
College. For two years, 1959-61, he took a leave of absence from 
Hiram to direct the Oberlin Shansi work in India, where he set up 
the English language program at Lady Doak College and American 
College which supplements the English courses taught there. The 
Shansi Fellows work in this program. A son of the late Frank H. 
Shaw, former director of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, he 
holds a Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins University. He is mar- 
ried to the former Julia Seiberling, ’47. They have three children: 
Frank Holcomb, 8; Mary Gerrish, 3; and Clara Seiler, 1. 
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“Shansi draws together some 
of the more general Oberlin 


aims into a practical program” 


By JOHN B. SHAw, ’47 


institutionalized goals that give the liberal arts college its 
distinctive mission, distinguishing the college from the 
university. Much has been, and much more will be, writ- 
ten and spoken about Oberlin’s institutional personality. 
For Oberlin, once described as a Cause, has evolved a spe- 
cial institutional personality or tone. This tone is pro- 
duced and perpetuated, as an institutional tone must be, 
by a coalition of interests and accomplishments on the part 
of an energetic and talented segment of students, teachers, 
and graduates. 

In a particular sense, an influential ingredient in Ober- 
lin’s institutional tone is the continuing contribution of 
Shansi, which draws together some of the more general 
Oberlin aims into a practical program. Like an effective 
metaphor in a fine poem, Shansi establishes atmosphere 
and suggests meaning for one side of the Oberlin person- 
ality. 

One justification for expressing the relationship be- 
tween Shansi and Oberlin as a metaphor in a poem is that 
Shansi emerged from the College and is part of the Col- 
lege, though it has crystallized now into an Association 
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with a separate, so to speak, “alumni” and special follow- 
ers. But it continues to draw its life from the College, 
and function for the College, like a metaphor in a poem. 

Now a metaphor, Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote, “to be per- 
fect, must both illustrate and ennoble the subject, must 
show it to the understanding in a clearer view, and display 
it to the fancy with greater dignity.” 

Now does Shansi illustrate Oberlin? How does Shansi 
show its subject, Oberlin, in a clearer view? I need hardly 
mention the obvious fact that Oberlin’s interest in the pro- 
fession of teaching has always characterized the College. 
And, of course, Shansi, basically a teaching program on an 
international level, illustrates a genuine aspect of Oberlin’s 
character. But, to move beyond this point to a more ab- 
stract consideration, let me suggest another way in which 
Shansi illustrates Oberlin. 


As I've had occasion over the last three years to read 
the letters of Shansi Reps, and their articles printed in the 
Review, I've been impressed by a recurrent motif. This 
motif is the frequently expressed desire of the Rep to re- 
port the Asian scene with integrity and responsibility. By 
this I mean more than simple accuracy in recounting facts 
and their consequences. What I mean by integrity and 
responsibility is the application of an imaginative and 
thoughtful perspective to the events recorded; I mean an 
implicit sympathetic realization of the endless intricacies 
involved in any given situation. There is an obvious de- 
sire to avoid simplification on the one hand, and a tone of 
impatient superiority on the other. In short, I believe the 
Reps feel a real sense of responsibility, not only to us, the 
recipients of their views, but also to the Asian countries, 
of which they are temporary citizens. Wéill Johnson’s two 
current letters from India, for example, are devoted to the 
complex problems of responsible interpretation; and Bar- 
bara Hudson’s last letter, a simple account of the Hindu 
festival of Cow Pongal, describes the scene, not as a tour- 
ist might, but as one who has identified herself with the 
people and their culture. Aware that intellectual grasp is 
not enough, the Reps broaden and deepen their reports by 
their sincere identification with the culture they interpret. 
This comprehensive justness of the Reps is an illustration, 
it seems to me, of two broad tendencies of Oberlin’s char- 
acter: her high intellectual standards, and her “reverence 
for personality,” to use President King’s phrase. 


E. M. Forster’s novel, A Passage to India, though written 
forty years ago, remains a penetrating psychological study 
of the needless entanglements wrought by irresponsible 
communication between the people of east and west. A 
pernicious echo of disparaging or mistaken impressions 
reverberates from traveler to traveler, as helpful hints and 
patronizing admonitions are passed along about what to 
expect and what to demand. And the echo re-echoes in 
the corridors of academic institutions, as well as in the 
halls of Congress. 

Only last month, Chester Bowles referred to the failure 
of American educational institutions to report responsibly 
the dynamic and subtle changes occurring in Asian atti- 
tudes. Bowles spoke of the “gap of understanding” be- 
tween the peoples of America and Asia, and of the crucial 
necessity for this gap to be lessened. More recently, James 
Reston, writing of the need for our society to develop a 
“capacity to adjust” to the revolutions of the age, declared 
that the process of adjustment “cannot proceed much faster 
than the development of public understanding.” The re- 
sponsible reporting of our Reps in Asia, and of the re- 
turned Reps on the campus, then, is a vivid illustration of 
a cherished side of the Oberlin personality, and it repre- 
sents an ideal which is assuming profound significance in 
a world overwhelmed by radical cultural and_ political 


change. 
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The 1962 Shansi Reps, left to right: James and Sara Legg Lind- 
holm, and Peggy R. Fitzhugh. Sara, a junior Phi Beta Kappa, 
and history major, comes from Guatemala City; James, of New 
York City, is a chemistry-zoology major, and a member of the 
varsity soccer team for 3 years; Peggy, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
received freshman scholastic honors. A history major, Peggy will 
teach at Tunghai University, Taiwan. The Lindholms will teach at 
American College and Lady Doak College in Madurai, South India. 


And if our metaphor illustrates in this manner, then it 
ennobles. Shansi can be said to display the Oberlin char- 
acter to the imagination with “greater dignity,’ as Dr. John- 
son said a good metaphor should do. 

Any survey of Oberlin College’s past must include with 
justifiable pride the way Oberlin responded to the shock- 
ing murder of her graduates in China, not with angry 
withdrawal, or harsh demands, but with Christian commit- 
ment to the cause of Asian education. Now, with the de- 
velopment of our partnership with three Asian institutions, 
Oberlin is known to hundreds of Asians through Shansi. 
And through Shansi Oberlin is recognized, not only as an 
institution of academic excellence, but as an institution 
with a noble purpose. 

In the first place, Shansi’s relationship with her Asian 
partners has always been characterized by mutual trust and 
regard. And it seems to me that one of the ways in which 
Shansi fulfils the Christian ideals of the Association is by 
uniting with the Asian colleges in an enterprise of com- 
mon interest and on a basis of genuine respect. There is 
no sense of patronizing, educated superiority on the part 
of Shansi in these partnerships, and this atmosphere of cor- 
porate interests lends dignity to Oberlin. 

And Shansi ennobles the Oberlin character for another 
equally fundamental reason. The Shansi Association dem- 
onstrates the College’s concern for the well-being of peo- 
ples less fortunate than ourselves. I’m sure you've heard 
from the returned Reps that there are two facts about 
Shansi and Oberlin that never fail to elicit deep interest 
from Asian students. The first is that Oberlin students 
play a decisive role in the selection of their representatives. 
The second is that Oberlin students give financial support 
to their representatives. Asian students can hardly believe 
that they are the objects of material concern to Oberlin 
students far off in a gaudy and great America. 
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THE METAPHOR AND THE POEM 


The Tamilian culture boasts a great moral epic by the 
name of the Tzrvkkural, written around the Sth Century 
or earlier. In it occurs this sacred couplet: 


More evil than violent anger 
Is thoughtlessness arising from prosperity. 


In a practical way Oberlin Shansi affirms its belief in 
the truth of this saying, and dedicates itself to dispelling 
“thoughtlessness arising from prosperity” by demonstrat- 
ing concern. 

In closing, allow me to mention the unhappy fact that 
an occasional reader of a fine poem will thoughtlessly 
overlook the full import of a metaphor. To do this argues 
a lack of perception and imagination and sensitivity, if 
not of intelligence. To overlook the metaphor is to miss 
the full meaning. 

And to the end that the Oberlin Shansi Memorial As- 
sociation’s contribution to the full meaning of Oberlin Col- 
lege may not be overlooked, but, on the contrary, may be 
freshly appreciated, we today honor and congratulate the 
new Reps, and the Shansi Association, an effective meta- 
phor in a splendid poem. 
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In July, 1959, Margaret “Peggy” Leonard, 37, executive secretary 
of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association, flew round the world, 
stopping to see Oberlin “Reps” in India and Taiwan. The above 
picture was taken on the Lady Doak College campus, in Madurai, 
with Miss Elizabeth George, left, professor of philosophy at Lady 
Doak. The fellowships offered each year to Oberlin students, were 
established in 1908, as a memorial to Oberlin missionaries and 
their Chinese associates killed in China’s Boxer uprising in 1900. 
The Memorial Arch, on the Oberlin campus, also honors those who 
were killed. 


NEW TRENDS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


character of the goals themselves are 
the key to understanding the changing 
pattern of international conflict. His 
more recent essay On War (1959) is 
an imaginative and thorough discus- 
sion of the implications and paradoxes 
of the new international politics. 


Deterrent and Defense 


Military affairs and national defense 
were once the preserve of military and 
naval experts, but this field has been 
recently invaded by political scientists, 
economists, physicists, and mathema- 
ticians. However, of the scores of 
valuable studies on this subject, the 
relatively short study by the British 
military expert, B. H. Liddell Hart, 
Deterrent or Defense: A Fresh Look 
at the West's Military Position (1960) 
is a particularly lucid summary of the 
military implications of the “balance 
of terror.” Less readable but sugges- 
tive is Oscar Morgenstern, The Ques- 
tion of National Defense, written 
from the American point of view. A 
good symposium, published recently 


i) 
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by The American Assembly, is Arms 
Control: Issues for the Public (1961). 
Bernard Brodie, Strategy in the Missile 
Age (1959); Herman Kahn, On 
Thermonuclear War (1960); and 
Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of 
Conflict (1960) are works of major 
importance by authors from various 
academic fields. 


Theory Old and New 


Political scientists, like other social 
scientists, have been carrying on a 
lively discussion about the nature and 
role of theory, about the relations of 
normative and descriptive theories, 
and about particular concepts and 
problems of theory. Some attempts at 
developing systematic theories of do- 
mestic and international politics have 
been mentioned above. The need for 
interdisciplinary discussion of prob- 
lems in theory was recognized in 1955, 
when under Carl J. Friedrich’s leader- 
ship the American Society for Political 
and Legal Philosophy was established. 
It has published three volumes of 


papers under the title Nomos, dealing 
with authority, community, and re- 
sponsibility. 

Two books by the brilliant sceptical 
conservative, Bertrand de Jouvenal, 
deal with basic political questions in 
the manner of the old masters: Power: 
The Natural History of Its Growth 
(1948) and Sovereignty: An Inquiry 
into the Political Good (1957). Both 
are learned, readable, and challenging. 
Meanwhile, among political scientists 
and historians, detailed study of the 
thought of the old masters and of the 
history of political ideas still continues. 
In the past decade, for example, four 
or five significant studies of the 
thought of John Locke have appeared. 
Within the past year, three new edi- 
tions of The Federalist have been 
published, notably that by B. F. 
Wright, Jr. An especially interesting 
study of early American political 
thought is Clinton Rossiter, Seedtime 
of the Republic (1953), one section 
of which has been published in a 
paperback edition as The First 
American Revolution. As short re- 
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fresher courses on basic democratic 
theory and its chief contemporary 
challenge, two books by Henry B. 
Mayo are worth mention: An Intro- 
duction to Democratic Theory (1960) 
and An Introduction to Marxist Theory 
(1960). Both are available in paper- 
back editions. 

Several widely different books dis- 
cuss past political theory from new 
points of view. Sheldon S. Wolin, ’44, 
Politics and Vision (1960) is an 
original and provocative reinterpreta- 
tion of some of the major political 
theorists in terms of their shifting con- 
cepts of the field of political theory. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Two years ago I heard Dr. Longman 
speak at the Pacific Arts meeting in Tempe, 
Arizona. In his talk were similar state- 
ments to the ones in his letter to the “New 
York Times.” I asked this question after 
the talk: “What painters do you feel are 
making significant contributions at the 
present time?” His reply, perhaps in con- 
fidence, was, “I don’t think I could answer 


that.” How brave it is to say in the letter 
that “. . . Picasso, for example, is a great 
aftist, . If there is to be such extreme 


condemnation of all experimentation and 
all of abstract expressionism, Dr. Longman 
should state what he thinks is good contem- 
porary art. Most people will agree that we 
have a lot of bad art, but they will not agree 
with any consistency. 

JAMES E. Dew, ’44 
Missoula, Montana 


Cheers! 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Hurrah for the social responsibility of 
Dr. Barry Commoner! [The Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Scientist,’ February 
Alumni Magazine.} Why don’t you send 
this vital article to the Saturday Evening 
Post to counteract the evil lulling effects of 
the recent Ed. Teller articles? They would 
be interested. ... 

CONSTANCE GOLDSWORTHY 
SCHWARZKOPF, 56 
Stow, Massachusetts 


SPRING HOMECOMING 


On May 20 the Musical Un- 
ion, celebrating its 125th anni- 
versary, will sing Bach’s B Minor 
Mass. Alumni are especially in- 
vited to return for this concert, 
singly, in groups, or as a club. 
A Homecoming Dinner and Re- 
ception is being planned. Write 
the Alumni Office, Wilder Hall, 
for further information. 


APRIL 1962 


Kenneth N. Waltz, 48, Man, the State, 
and War (1959) examines the rele- 
vance of some classics of political theory 
to the development of a modern theory 
of international politics. J. H. Tal- 
mon, The Rise of Totalitarian Democ- 
racy (1952) examines  anti-liberal 
strands in the thought of Rousseau 
and his followers in the French Revo- 
lution as sources of the political con- 
cepts of modern Communism. Louis 
Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in 
America (1955) compares the suc- 
cessive movements of American poli- 
tical thought with parallel movements 
of thought in Europe, emphasizing the 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I am interested in obtaining more copies 
of Dr. Barry Commoner’s article, “The So- 
cial Responsibility of the Scientist,’ printed 
in your February, ’62, issue. . . . I certainly 
think you are to be commended for includ- 
ing this kind of article in the Alumni Maga- 
zine. We hope you continue this policy. 

WHINIFRED FROST WILLIAMS, °43 
Woodstock, Vermont 


Economics On the Move 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Thank you for sending me the February 
issue of the Alumni Magazine which I re- 
quested. I thought you might like to know 
that the article “Economics on the Move,” 
has been well received and widely circulated 
among my associates in the New York State 
Department of Labor — Division of Em- 
ployment. You are doing a good job. 

Mrs. HOLLIs A. MAREAN 
New York City, New York 


Pacifism 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Though a pacifist during my undergrad- 
uate days, and a non-combatant (1-A-O) 
in the army, 1954-56, I think Hugh Jen- 
kins’ statement “pacifism is a negative phi- 
losophy” (‘“ Letters From a Hero,” Novem- 
ber issue) summarizes in part, at least, the 
inadequacy of pacifism as an approach to 
life: 

Reconciliation, when the possibility ex- 
ists, discussion, and negotiation have their 
place, and are very wonderful when they 
succeed. But one cannot live by this alone. 
Self-defense, aggression, anger and its ex- 
pression in word and deed — these things 
have their place also, and sometimes accom- 
plish what would not otherwise be accom- 
plished. To try to remove anger and vio- 
lence from man is like removing a leg from 
a person — it leaves a cripple unable to 
cope with life fully. 

Depending on the situation force may be 
physical or verbal, and may be employed 
with varying degrees of subtlety and indir- 
ectness. However we all rely on physical 


differences that resulted from differ- 
ences in class-structure. 


Progress Report 


All in all, the story of recent de- 
velopments in political science is not 
a story of systematic consolidation, but 
a story of a variety of interests and 
concepts, increased objectivity and 
realism, an eager investigation of new 
fields and new techniques, wider 
use of interdisciplinary cooperation, 
and a steady accumulation of knowl- 
edge and insights of various kinds. 


force in the background in the form of the 
law and the police, augmenting their inade- 
quacies with our own protective devices. 

Pacifists tell many incidents where “love” 
or non-violence has worked, or where vio- 
lence has been misused, and try to twist 
this into the assertion that a reliance on 
physical force can be completely done away 
with. I, for one, can finally face the fact 
that I am not convinced. 

JOHN TANNER, JR., ’51 

Madison, Wisconsin 


On Liberalism 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It is a pity that Virginia Bailey felt com- 
pelled to express, in the March Alumni 
Magazine, her unhappy feelings about Dan- 
iel Kleinman’s place at Oberlin. . . . I, for 
one, am very happy that Mr. Kleinman 
went to Oberlin when he did. I knew him 
only slightly; he was one of my student 
math instructors, but I feel that even that 
slight acquaintance was very valuable to me. 

Apparently, what Mrs. Bailey calls ““Ober- 
lin’s respect for individuality” did not make 
much of an impression on her. 

PETER J. KAHN, ’60 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Latin American Weekend 


A Latin American Weekend 
is being planned for April 26- 
28, at which time students are 
bringing to the campus a num- 
ber of the nation’s top experts 
in Latin American affairs, speak- 
ing on topics ranging from 
“Social Change in Latin America” 
to “The Alliance for Progress.” 
Workshops will discuss topics 
such as land reform and the role 
of the student in Latin American 
development. Ted Reed, °63, 
Littleton, Massachusetts, is the 
student chairman. All alumni in 
the area are invited to attend. 


z> 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1898 

Mrs. Charles H. Schellbach (Luera Wood- 
ruff) has ‘‘moved to Frederika Manor, a retire- 
ment home. Truly an old peoples’ paradise. Al- 
ready here are Julia Severance, ’00, and Laura 
Coe Banghart, °17, and maybe some other 
Oberlinians. All well and happy just old and 
lazy.’ The address is 255-B Burkholder Walk, 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


1902 

Albert R. Brown writes, “The Class of 1902 
is honored in having an unusually large represen- 
tation in the active civic affairs of Washington, 
D. C. The list includes: the vice chairman, 
commissioners’ citizens advisory committee; a 
member on the executive board of public li- 
braries; a member on the board of the U.S.O. 
Club; a member on the advisory board, Inter- 
national Center; and a member of the commis- 
sioners’ review and complaints committee for 
police. These highly important positions are 
all held in the person of our esteemed class mem- 
ber, Garnet Wilkinson. His good wife Caroline, 
an honorary member of our class, is very active in 
her church and church school.” 


1908 


Helen Wiles Bozarth has retired after 52 
years of teaching. She still has a few students. 
Is living with her daughter and family in River- 
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Clara L. Seiler, k, wrote from Claremont, 
Calif., in January: ‘Leah Crane Crowley has 
been to see me. She says she is moving to Po- 
mona (5 miles from here) to live and will see 
me often. Nice. This summer I had good 
visits with John and Julie Seiberling Shaw, 
both ’47, and went with them to Oberlin for 
the baptism of their little daughter Clara Seiler 
Shaw in lovely First Church. In Philadelphia 
I had a visit with Alice Harlow, ’07. Spent 
five months in the East with friends and rela- 
tives.”’ 


1910 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleo West (Ruth French) 
wrote at Christmas time, ‘This is our tenth 
Christmas in retirement and our fifth address. 
Our health is fine for our age and we are so 
completely satisfied in every way we surely will 
never move again.”” They are living at Rogue 
Valley Manor, Medford, Ore. Last year they 
had an extended trip through the West, taking 
Mrs. Frank Ward (Olive French) with them. 


1911 


Ruth Ingram, nursing education supervisor, 
retired, spent last summer with relatives and 
friends in the East. In October she drove back 
to her home in Menlo Park, Calif. She reports 
her only achievement last year was to ‘“‘drive 
from Boston to Menlo Park alone three times 
within a year.” 


“His Postman Has to Work Overtime’’ was 
the caption over a feature story in the Akron 
Beacon Journal in December. It was about 
Harold Newton Ebling Tower, retired church 
organist and choir director. Through the years 
he has taught and trained and helped boys in 
church choirs in several different cities. One 
of his pupils was Walter Blodgett, ’32, musical 
curator of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Tower 
has worked with boys in summer camps, too. 
Today hundreds of them write to him, send 
him pictures of their families, and keep in touch 
in many ways. 


1912 


Elma Pratt was invited to be a visiting ad- 
visor in a university for young, well-to-do Mos- 
lem women in Cairo. She does not name the 
university, but she expected to go there early 
this year. However, she fell and broke a bone 
in her heel and has had to wait in Trogen, 
Switzerland, for recovery. The university still 
wants her to come and she hopes to be on her 
day in the spring or early summer, with stops 
in Albruzzi, Calabria, and Greece. 


1914 


Neil Cameron, social studies teacher at Cooley 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


High School in Detroit for nearly 40 years, 
retired in February. Cameron is a national trus- 
eee of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
state registrar of its Detroit Chapter. He is a 
member also of the International Historical Club, 
and the Algonquin Club. Cameron expects to 
travel, do some genealogy research on_ the 
Cameron family, and enjoy his leisure. 


1915 


Wm. P. Davis was re-elected vice president of 
the Oberlin Savings Bank at the annual meeting 
in January. 


Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Gott (Ethel Hastings, 
19) announce that their daughter and her doc- 
tor husband in Paris have twins, Leslie and 
Laurent, born in July and making a total of 
seven grandchildren two in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla., and five in France. 


1916 


In December the City of New Orleans and 
the B-Sharp Musie Club honored Camille Nick- 
erson, professor of piano at Howard University. 
for ‘distinguished contributions to musical cul- 
ture.” 


1917 


The Rev. W. Robert Catton, retired minister 
living in Benzonia, Mich., was called as full- 
time interim pastor at the East Cleveland, Ohio, 
Congregational Church, beginning in February 
1962. 


Clergy, civic leaders, and other friends honored 
the Rev. Alfred Heininger, t, in El Paso, Texas, 
on Jan. 25, at an appreciation dinner. The Rev. 
Mr. Heininger retired on Feb. 15 from his pas: 
torate at Pilgrim Congregational Church, El 
Paso. He received a citation from the local 
Council of Churches and a certificate of meri- 
torious service as ‘‘Minister Emeritus’ of the 
church. He and his wife will live in Clare- 
mont, Calif. 


1918 


From Mrs. Nicholas D. Cheronis (Irene Ham- 
lin) in Jan.: “On Feb. 1 we start terminal leave, 
and on Sept. 1 shall be permanently retired from 
Brooklyn College where my husband has been 
chairman of the department of chemistry since 
1950. This move has been anticipated with much 
planning and great joy for some time. We have 
a busy schedule of work mapped out, and ex- 
pect to have no time for boredom. It has been 
a fascinating 12 years here at Brooklyn College, 
and we love this remarkable city, but we shall 
welcome the slower pace of life in the Middle 
West.”” They are moving to ‘‘Halcyon Hill,” 
Oregon, Ill., where their home includes a re- 
search laboratory. 


Because of his wife’s and his own ill health, 
J. Hollis Harmon writes that they moved per- 
manently to Florida on Nov. 1, and are living 
at 1435 Sandra Dr. in Ft. Myers. 


Margaret Schauffler is doing rehabilitation 
work with the Oberlin Health Commission and 
directing a staff of 15 volunteers. They work in 
various Oberlin nursing homes and with a 
special group that meets on Friday mornings. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, for the past 15 years Na- 
tionalist Chinese representative to the United 
Nations, is now Nationalist Chinese ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 


Laila Wilson, comptroller, American Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago, writes that she has 
“a home for convalescents at Elk Rapids, Mich. 
(Wilson Memorial Home.) If and when she 
retires, it will be her residence. 


1919 


The election of George H. Auffinger as treas- 
urer of the Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo bank 
holding company, was announced in December. 
Mr. Auffinger is also a Marine Midland vice 
president. He has been a specialist in statistical 
and analytical work for Marine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russel D. Bussdicker (Lula 
Blanche Gillis) retired’ from their missionary 
work in Iran in 1959 and in Dec. 1961 became 
residents of a Presbyterian retired missionary 
home, Westminster Gardens, in Duarte, Calif. 
They live in a five-room bungalow. A daugh- 


ter who teaches in West Chicago has 4 girls. A 
second daughter is in Iran as a missionary, with 
her husband and four children. The youngest 
daughter is a missionary in Costa Rica with her 
hsuband and three children. 


From a Michigan newspaper: “Dr. Evangeline 
Lehman Dumesnil (Mrs. Maurice Dumesnil), 
Highland Park, former Port Huron resident, 
noted singer, pianist and composer, will receive 
the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
highest decoration of France, on Dec. 5, in 
Detroit.” It was granted in recognition of her 
works, inspired by France, particularly her 
oratorio Therese de Lisieux which had already 
won for her the Medal of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Palms of Officer of the Academy. 
She has also received the Ordre Latin, making 
four awards given by France for her musical 
prowess. Hundreds of her musical composi- 
tions have been published in this country and 
in France. 


The Rev. Philip J. Eckhoff, t, is in semi-re- 
tirement. He assists the Congregational min- 
ister at Princeton, Ill., chiefly making pastoral 
calls, but also preaching occasionally, and con- 
ducting weddings and funerals. 


Herbert P. Lansdale Jr. represented Oberlin 
College at the inauguration of Richard E. Hamlin 
as president of George Williams College, Chicago, 
on Jan. 26, 1962. Lansdale is general secretary 
of the national Council of the YMCA. 

Mrs. Gilbert S. Pettengill (Helen Stratton), 
k, writes, ‘“‘Have a very comfortable apartment 
and am enjoying life in the midst of friends 
and relatives. No special news. Retired.” 


1920 


Elsie C. Eddy, retired teacher, reports that 
she is enjoying a year in California and is ‘“‘just 
as busy” with church and AAUW activities as 
she was while teaching. 


William Grant Still, on whom Oberlin con- 
ferred an honorary Mus.D. degree in 1947 and 
who received an award for his composition The 
Peaceful Land, heard its first performance at 
the University of Miami in October, when the 
Mayor of Miami also gave Still the key to the 
city. Still’s son is a senior at UCLA and his 
daughter a sophomore at USC. 


1921 


When Dr. Kenneth Cole, chief of the bio- 
physics laboratory, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md., was in Berkeley, Calif., in Jan- 
uary, allocating some public health money, his 
visit provided opportunity for a small Oberlin 
reunion, with Marian Warren Moore as hostess. 
Those present were Rev. and Mrs. William 
Sung (Lily Soo-Hoo), Rev. Ralph B. Noyce, 
m, ’20, and his wife, Harriet Norton Noyce, and 
Mr. Gerald Kinnear and his wife. Gerald is with 
the Army supply depot. Ralph is pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Port Chicago, Calif. 
Marian is social worker for students with the 
University Hospital, University of California, 
Berkeley. The Sungs escaped from Communist 
China in 1952 with five of their six children 
and only such possessions as could be carried in 
two suitcases. He had been imprisoned for two 
years. Since their escape, their eldest daughter 
has also escaped and has joined them. 


ig23 


Robert Jamieson’s first watch was stolen in 
1926 when he was a graduate student at the 
University of Michigan. His second watch was 
given to him in January at a retirement party for 
him by the Detroit Automobile Club Insurance 
Exchange of which he was general manager. 
Jamieson forgot to wear the new one to the 
office the day after the party and, according to 
the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘made a quick trip back 
to retrieve it.’’ 


Norma Dyer Swearingen’s daughter Nancy, 
59, was married on Dec. 30, 1961, to Dennis 
Hopwood Kelly, a graduate of Miami Univer- 
sity. Dennis is a nephew of Kathryn Hop- 
wood, ’30, a trustee of Oberlin College. 


Arthur Winters, Lafayette College physical 
education teacher since 1942, has been made 
full professor, effective Sept. 1. He is chair- 
man of the physical education department and 
has been director of athletics at Lafayette since 
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1960. In 1956-57, on leave of absence, he was 
director of athletics and physical education at 
Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran. Last 
year he was made a member of the executive 
eouncils of both the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference and the Middle Atlantic Conference. 


1924 


The International Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, Switzerland, has elected Sarah Louise Dit- 
tenhaver a Fellow. Membership is limited to 
1760 persons throughout the world who are dis- 
tinguished in the fields of arts, letters, and sci- 
ences. Miss Dittenhaver’s piano piece, Carolina 
Cakewalk (ms.), won first place in the instru- 
mental division in a music contest for profes- 
sional composers sponsored by the National 
League of American Pen Women. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing chose one 
of her songs for its 12th song list — 300 vocal 
solos of outstanding quality, among both Ameri- 
can and British publications. She is in Who’s 
Who of the South and Southwest and was 
elected to ASCAP in 1960. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sprout (Mrs. Margaret 
Sprout, ’25) went to Europe in Feb. on the 
maiden voyage of the new French liner France, 
to spend the spring and summer investigating 
British and West European attitudes towards the 
cold war and other aspects of the current inter- 
national scene. Before sailing they had com- 
pleted their sixth collaborative work, a book en- 
titled Foundations of International Politics, to 
be published in July by D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Harold is professor of geography and interna- 
tional relations at Princeton University and 
Margaret has had two terms as president of the 
Princeton Council of Community Services. They 
return to Princeton in August. 


; 


Marion Rush Stoll is a research associate with 
the Institute of Human Adjustment, Division of 
Gerontology, University of Michigan. 


1925 

Mrs. Nolan C. Gunn (Mary Elizabeth Mc- 
Farland) is the subject of a feature story pub- 
lished in the Detroit News early in January. 
President of her P. T. A. and its representative 
on the Greater Detroit Motion Picture Council, 
Mrs. Gunn is active in numerous other clubs. 
The piece in the News says ‘‘Not just a joiner, 
but a doer, she holds responsible jobs’? in va- 
rious groups. Among these are the Progressive 
Club, the Detroit Review Club, the Detroit His- 
toric Memorials Society, the Tuesday Musicale, 
and the Women’s Association of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Eloise Layman Risley is still assistant director 
of admissions at Berea College, Berea, Ky. Says 
she has no news herself but likes to hear news 
of others through the Alumni Magazine. 


James M. Slutz, husband of Blanche E. 
Sewell, k, died last November. 


1926 


Mrs. Annie Corbin Keep is nursing clinical in- 
structor at Presbyterian Hospital, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


Norman Shaw, associate editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, was elected a vice president of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland in February. 


1927 


Lillian Hawes Atherton reports that she is a 
reading specialist working with high school stu- 
dents in Washington County, Md. They have 
recently built a home on the banks of the Potomac 
River and the “latch string is always out” for 
Oberlin friends. The address is River Cliffs, 
Sheperdstown, W. Va. ‘Summers we sail at 
Henderson Harbor, N. Y.,”’ she adds. ‘‘Visitors 
welcome during July and August.’’  Lillian’s 
husband, Dr. Charles R. Atherton, is head of the 
department of mathematics at Shepherd College. 
One son is in graduate work at Pennsylvania 
State University on a fellowship; another is a 
sophomore at Shepherd College. 


Jacob Clayman, administrative director of the 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, has 
been elected to the board of directors of United 
Community Funds and Councils of America. 


Mrs. Mary McCahon Prosser, director of vol- 
unteers at Akron City Hospital since 1954, has 
retired. She was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the volunteer program there in which 
265 women participate. 


1928 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Fisk (Mary Wright) 
visited Mary’s mother in Oberlin during the 
winter, leaving on Jan. 30 to fly back to Ernie’s 
post in Nepal as deputy to the U. S. Ambassa- 
dor. They expect to be there for two more years. 


Elizabeth Cook Loomis, deputy clerk, Long 
Beach, Calif., Municipal Court, is organist in 
Our Savior’s Lutheran Church there. She has 
two children and three grandchildren. 


Congressman Charles A. Mosher was the sub- 
ject of a piece in the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
Sunday Magazine on Jan. 21. The story told 
how the lives of congressmen are directed by 
bells during their stay in Washington. The four 
illustrations show Congressman Mosher dashing 
up the Capitol steps, being interrupted at lunch 
by a bell announcing a roll call, leaving his of- 
fice for a vote important to his constituents, and 
in the corridor after a call to a House session. 


Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, t, is Harkness professor 
of Biblical literature and head of the department 
of religion at Western Reserve University. The 
author of numercus articles and books, including 
Meet Amos and Hosea and Men of Prophetic 
Fire, he was the speaker at a service in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, in Jan., speaking on the topic, ‘“Mod- 
ern Day Prophets.” 


L929 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Delaplane (Florence 
Hine, ’28) went to Tucson, Ariz., where Walter 
became vice president for academic affairs at the 
University of Arizona on Feb. 1. 

Western Reserve University’s Reserve Reports 


in February carried a full page of pictures, en- 
titled ““Meet Your Alumni Staff,’ and of course 


Pauline “Polly” Dunn was one of the persons 
pictured. Polly is executive secretary to the 
alumni of the School of Medicine. Since 1946 
she has held this post which is a liaison between 
the school and its alumni throughout the world. 

Eunice Kettering’s work for chorus and nar- 
rator, Christmas Sermon, was performed over 
CBS Radio Network this past Christmas. <A 
string Quartet was performed last May at the 
Contemporary Music Festival at San Jose State 
College in California. Two orchestral works are 
the latest compositions written. Eunice divides 
her year between Santa Fe, N. M., with a few 
winter months in Cincinnati, Ohio. Music com- 
position occupies her at all times. 


1930 


Bernard L. Gladieux reports that the partner- 
ship he was in was converted into a corporation. 
effective Feb. 1. His title now is vice presi- 
dent, Booz, Allen, and Hamilton Inc., (manage- 
ment consultants). 


Dr. Willa B. Player, president of Bennett 
College, was elected president of the National 
Association of Schools and Colleges of the Meth- 
odist Church at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization in January. 

Constance D. Sherman of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
represented Oberlin College at the inauguration 
of Richard Franklin Humphreys as president of 
Cooper Union, New York, on Feb. 12, 1962. 


1931 


Gladys Hansen and Franklin T. Peters were 
married in West Englewood, N. J., on Jan. 27. 
Peters is associated with the Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corp., New York City. 

Mrs. Georgiana Tufts Reiblich, secretary to the 
director of the graduate program at Goucher 
College, reports a winter move into a new 
house — ‘‘a rancher (only five minutes from my 
job at Goucher!)”’ 


1932 


Mrs. Lillian Horton Robinson, instructor at 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago and organist 
on WMBI, presented the dedicatory organ re- 
cital for a new Wurtlitzer electronic organ at 
the Bethel Baptist Church in Galesburg, IIl. 
Her husband, Paul F. Robinson, is the di- 
rector of the missionary technical training de- 
partment at Moody. 


33 


Dr. Joseph W. Nadal, surgeon and University 
of Oregon Medical School faculty member, was 
moderator for a panel of four science educators 
who discussed science in the elementary schools 
at a meeting in January. 


In December Dr. Arthur Roe was named head 
of a new National Science Foundation office 
for international activities. He had been on the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina 
for 19 years and was chairman of the chemistry 


CONTRIBUTES CHAIRS TO WHITE HOUSE. Watchers of the T-V conducted tour 
through the White House by Jackie Kennedy, recently, saw four mahogany chairs of Direc- 
toire style in the Red Room that formerly belonged to Mrs. Harold N. Fowler (Mary Black- 
ford, 13), Findlay, Ohio. Mrs. Fowler learned last March, when they were moving into 
an apartment, after selling their home, that the First Lady was collecting representative 
American furniture, especially that made about 1830. She sent photographs of the Di- 
rectoire chairs to H. F. DuPont, who had been commissioned to obtain these articles. They 
were accepted and subsequently shipped to Washington. In the above picture the chairs 
are shown as they stood in the Fowler home, and Mrs. Fowler is pictured opening a letter 
from the White House as she sits at the mahogany desk that had once belonged to a signer 
of the United States Constitution. Mrs. Fowler, an artist, took first place in oils in an area 
May Show in 1961. She is vice-president of the Findlay Oberlin Alumni Club. 
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department when the NSF called him away 
two years ago. He will now serve as staff 
adviser to the foundation on American support 
of research abroad, on exchanges of scientists, 
science teachers, and science information with 
countries abroad, and on pulling together the 
foundation’s many international activities. 

Elizabeth Towne, music supervisor in the 
elementary schools of Trumbull, Conn., was the 
subject of a long article in the Trumbull Times 
in January. She made her decision to stay 
with the lower grades because she likes to help 
the little children get a good foundation in 
music. She has taken primary grade young- 
sters to operas in New York and to young 
peoples’ concerts in Carnegie Hall. She believes 
that everybody has a little musical ability and 
has worked out many ways to encourage all chil- 
dren to develop that ability and to get real en- 
joyment from music. 


1934 


“Because of some resignations in the art de- 
partment at Long Beach State College,” says 
James S. “Jim” Crafts, “I have been acting 
head of the department since last June.’’ There 
are about 350 art majors in the liberal arts, pro- 
fessional, and teacher preparation programs, 
with 23 full-time members of the art faculty. 
Jim and Louise Evenden Crafts, ’35, have two 
children. Anita is a third-grader. Ed is a 
sophomore, honor student, in high school, inter- 
ested in drama and taking private singing les- 
sons. 

The Carnegie Magazine of Dec. 1961 carried 
an article by Daniel R. Pfoutz, head of the 
technology department of Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh since 1952. The article described 
the “‘Photostat Service of Carnegie Library.” 
Mr. Pfoutz is editor of the monthly news sheet 
and past president of the Pennsylvania Audubon 
Society. He also belongs to the Hawk Moun- 
tain Sanctuary Association, the Botanical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, the Entomological So- 
ciety, and the Pennsylvania Dachshunds Club. 

Ruth Johlin, m, Robinson’s oldest son Peter 
received his B.S. and M.S. at Stanford and 
is an engineer at Motorola in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
The Robinsons’ second son Jim graduates in 
Math Honors at Swarthmore, and Miles Jr. is 
in second form at Landon in Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. W. M. Russell (Esther Blackinton) 
“moved to Geneva, Switzerland, after a year 
and a half in Brussels, where I was active in 
the American Women’s Club, especially the 
International Group division. It was a real 
privilege to make good friends of another country 
and share lives with them. Our sons Bill (22, 
electrical engineer, Northwestern) and Andy 
(20, varsity football and economics, University 
of Missouri) joined us both summers.’’ Mr. 
Russell is president of Monsanto Overseas, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 


1936 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Alden (Dorothy Peter- 
son) are both members of the ten-year-old North 
Carolina String Quartet. He is first violin and 
she is violist. The Quartet has made appear- 
ances on television and in concert throughout 
the South. The two Aldens also often appear 
in concert together as a duo-violin team. Edgar 
teaches violin, music theory, and _ graduate 
courses in musicology at the University of North 
Carolina and is associate conductor of the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra. 

Philip Jones, baritone and a member of the 
vocal department at New York State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, is musical director of the 
college’s production of Hansel and Gretel sched- 
uled for April 5 and 7. 

Dorothy Fries Robertson writes that her hus- 
hand, Allan, is associate general secretary of 
the Seattle and King County YMCA in Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ruth Siegfried Wassenich is cataloguer of 
theological books at the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Library at Fort Worth. 


1937 


Carolyn Plaskett’s husband, Errol Walton 
Barrow, is the premier of Barbados. He is a 
veteran of World War II Royal Air Force and 
still flies a plane when he gets a chance. 


Josephine Fuller Bradshaw says the whole 
family is ‘in school” this year. She and her 
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husband are taking work at Colorado Univer- 
sity; Mike and Kit are in senior high; Judy and 
Gregg are in junior high; Jerry is in third grade, 
and Deierdre in first. All eight of them plan 
to attend Jo’s 25th college class reunion in June, 
“camping out there and en route.” 


Mrs. William Carson (Lillis Baker) was fea- 
tured harpist with the Bowling Green State 
University Syphonic Band at the midwinter 
concert in January. 

Stanton L. Catlin, assistant director of the 
Yale Art Gallery, gave a gallery talk when the 
museum held its first major exhibition of the 
1962 season in January. The exhibition, select- 
ed by Catlin, included works by 72 artists, 55 
of whom are American. Following his Oberlin 
A.B., Catlin studied at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, at the Institute 
of Fine Arts in New York City, where he re- 
ceived an M.A. degree, and at the Academy 
of Arts in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Felix (Jean Goretzka) 
report that he will finish as chief resident in 
plastic surgery at Cook County Hospital on 
July 1 and plans to begin the private practice of 
plastic surgery immediately in Oak Park 4, IIl. 
They have four children: Robin, 7, Tim, 4, Brian, 
2, and Nanette, nine months when they wrote 
us in early Februrary. 

Did you see the picture of Margaret ‘‘Peg’’ 
Leonard in the Feb. 14 New York Times Sunday 
Magazine? The article was about Nadia Bou- 
langer and Peg was one of a group of students 
surrounding the great teacher at Fontainebleu 
in 1938. 

From Alice Blodgett Phillips in February: 
“Working toward better care for our elders and 
study that we may have improved placement 
and health have kept spurring me on.” 

J. Howard Tucker received his Ph.D. from 
Western Reserve University on Jan. 31. 

In January Joseph Wincenc was guest con- 
ductor of the Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra 
under an exchange plan instituted by the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League. He is a 
member of the faculty of the music department 
of the University of Buffalo, but busy conduct- 
ing several orchestras. Last season he conducted 
79 concerts. Wincenc is listed in Who’s Who 


in American Education and in Symphony Or- 
chestra Conductors of the U.S.A. 


1938 
W. Dean Holdeman, Oberlin College dean of 


men, was elected the new president of the Ober- 
lin United Appeal in January. 


Dr. Carl A. Kuether, grad, associate professor 
of chemistry of Youngstown University, Ohio, 
since Sept. 1960, has been appointed associate 
director of the molecular biology program of 
the National Science Foundation in Washington, 
D. C. He will administer research grants. Mrs. 
Kuether (Edith Lyman, ’37) is a district director 
of the Mahoning Valley Council of Campfire 
Girls. Their children are Betsie, a senior in 
high school, and Chris, a sophomore at Indiana 
University. 

Charles P. Parkhurst, m, director of the Allen 
Art Museum, represented Oberlin College at the 
dedication of the Albright-Knox Art Gallery at 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy on Jan. 19 and 
20, 1962. He was also invited to attend the 
Convocation marking the Centenary of the Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy on Jan. 20. 


Thomas L. Reed, professor of art history at 
the Rhode Island School of Design goes to Italy 
in the fall on sabbatical leave for the first 
semester. 


1939 


Andrew J. Berger, associate professor of anat- 
omy and noted field ornithologist at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is the author of Bird Study, 
published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Burnett (Mrs. Ollie- 
may Walter Burnett) have moved into Senexet 
House, South Woodstock, Conn., where she will 
be the director. She is in charge of retreats, 
quiet days, and conferences at the House, which 
was among the first Protestant centers for spir- 
itual renewal in the country. It was established 
by the Unitarian Church. Henry Burnett is 
manager of distribution personnel for American 
Optical Co. and teaches in the evening school 
at Nichols College of Business Administration 
in Dudley, Mass. 


Ray Galambos was in the cast of See How 
They Run, produced by the Lake Worth Play- 
house in December. The program says he is 


Photograph by Paul Toppelstein, courtesy the Cleveland Press 


lita. 


RELIGIOUS EDITOR. Jack Hume, ’41, is the new religion editor of the Cleveland Press, 


replacing Frank Stewart, dean of writers of church news, who retired last July 1. A twenty- 
year veteran of the Press, Jack joined the staff a week after his graduation from Oberlin. 


Over the years he was assistant city editor, 


signed to his new post. As religion editor he j 


ght editor, and state editor, before being as- 
s responsible for the daily reporting of activi- 


ties of every religious group in the greater Cleveland area and edits the Saturday Church 


Pages. 


He is a former member of the Editorial 


Advisory Board of the Alumni Magazine. 


Jack is married toa former Press artist. They have three children: Bruce Scott, and Connie. 
Above, Jack (right) is pictured with Frank Stewart, whom he succeeded. 
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“one of the most active in the area in all phases 
of theatre: directing productions, acting, design- 
ing and building sets, or handling administration 
problems.*’ He is a charter member of the Lake 
Worth (Fla.) Playhouse. 


Charles B. Munson, Col. U. S. Air Force, was 
selected as one of 150 participants in the 41st 
session of the Advanced Management Program 
at the Harvard Business School. The session 
ran from Feb. 18 through May 18. 


Frank Wenneis, executive assistant, produc- 
tion department, U. S. Borax Co., Los Angeles, 
went to the Coast after 17 years in New Mexico 
and two in New York City, all with the same 
company. His daughter Anne is 17 and will go 
to a west coast college next year. Peggy is 14. 


1940 


Hanns Anders, assistant professor of chemis- 
try at Bowling Green State University, Ohio, 
received a Ph.D. degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in December 1961. 


Dr. William L. Cash Jr., t, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of North Dakota; was 
initiated into the Society of Sigma Xion Jan. 16. 


Ludwig Lenel, head of the Muhlenberg Col- 
lege music department, directed the 65-voice 
Muhlenberg Choir when it presented a concert of 
sacred music at St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Zanesville, Ohio. Three summers ago, in Eur- 
ope, he was featured in a radio broadcast per- 
forming on the organ of the famous Western 
Kerk in Amsterdam. He is a Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists and a composer 
whose works have been performed in this coun- 
try and Europe. Effective, September 1, 1962, 
according to Dr. Erling N. Jensen, college presi- 
dent, he will be made a full professor. 


Dr. Ken Macrorie, of the English faculty at 
Western Michigan University, has been elected 
editor of College Composition and Communica- 
tion magazine and will serve a three-year term 
in the post. The publication is a monthly maga- 
zine of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


Frederick G. Marks Jr. was featured by his 
company in January in a national advertisement 
published in 39 university alumni publications in 
one of a series called ‘‘Yearbook of Successful 
Insurance Career Men.”’ Marks is a leading un- 
derwriter for the N. Y. Life Ins. Co. He is 
president of the Levittown, N. Y., Public Li- 
brary Board. 


Mary Avery Root, senior pharmacologist, the 
Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
writes, ““Have been busy for a number of years 
on research in diabetes and carbohydrate metab- 
olism. Have been active in American Associa- 
tion of University Women — at present holding 
jobs of international relations chairman in State 
Division and first vice president and program 
chairman in the Indianapolis Branch.” 


1941 


Charles L. Dinkins, president of Owen Col- 
lege. Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed to a 
three-year term on the board of trustees for 
City of Memphis Hospitals. 


Richard D. Skyrm, professor of music and 
chairman of the music department, College of 
Idaho, received a Doctor of Musical Arts degree 
in December from the University of Southern 
California. He is the 12th person to receive this 
professional degree since the university began 
granting it. His dissertation was on the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music. 


1942 


Richard Patterson, associate professor of piano 
in the music division of the New York State 
University college at Fredonia, is New York 
State School Music Association chairman for 
piano for the year 1962. He has directed the 
Fredonia Baptist and Dunkirk Methodist Church 
Choirs, has appeared in faculty recitals, and par- 
ticipates in Western New York piano activities. 


1943 


Ralph 8. Henry represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of Henry August Kriebel as 
president of Babson Institute, Wellesley, Mass., 
on Feb. 9, 1962. Henry is president of the 
Trust Securities Corp. and lives in Dedham, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Patricia Chamberlain Herzog and her 
two children spent the summer of 1961 touring 
Europe on bicycles and in a car. She is an 
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attorney, engaged in the private practice of law 
in Corona del Mar, Calif. Formerly she was an 
attorney for the Legal Aid Society of Orange 
County, Calif, 

Warren Langlie is teaching music at the 
Statens Laererskole in Bergen, Norway. 

Russell V. Snyder is pastor at St. Paul Pres- 
byterian Church at Johnstown, Iowa. His in- 
stallation service was held on Jan. 28. It is a 
new church with plans for building soon but 
now holding services in the local Lions Club 
building and church school classes in the base- 
ment of the parsonage. Snyder decided on the 
ministry after three years in the Army, three 
years as manager of a retail store, five years as 
a professional musician, and five years as a 
salesman. There are five Snyder children — 
Claudia, 10, Virginia, 9, Mary K., 7, Russell 
Stephen, 2, and Christine, 1. 


Peg Moore Schauffler wrote in January: 
“But the name is new. Now I’m Mrs. S. N. 
Stouffer of Coraopolis, Pa. Bill graduated from 
Purdue in °31, and got a master’s degree at 
M.1I.T. in ’40, on a Sloan Fellowship — one of 
the first. He’s an engineer, director of construc- 
tion and maintenance for Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh.”’ 


Alan C. Sutton is assistant budget officer, 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Baltimore. 


1944 


A communications media advisor with AID in 
Katamandu, Nepal, for the past four years, 
Kenneth J. Forman, with his wife and son Bruce, 
is now back in this country. He has served also 
in Calcutta, India, with the U.S.1I.S. and as 
director of the materials production division of 
the Ford Foundation Extension Project, Allaha- 
bad, India. 


1945 


Albert N. DeMott, foreign service officer has 
been transferred by the State Department from 
Port-of-Spain to Nassau. 


Frederick Farmer is an architect with Bassetti 
& Morse in Seattle. 


Rev. Bob B. Hauserman, t, former Presbyteri- 
an minister and now associate personnel man- 
ager at Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Corp. of 
Cleveland, is serving as interim pastor of Old 
South Church in Kirtland, Ohio. 


Rev. Clarence M. Long, t, pastor of Mount 
Airy Baptist Church in Washington, D. C., 
has proposed that the NAACP establish ‘‘orienta- 
tion centers”’ in large cities where new residents 
may be informed of their responsibilities and 
their rights and put on guard against ‘‘dishonest 
merchants, loan sharks, and real estate brokers 
who use tricky methods.’’ Such a center, too, 
could help Negroes deal with problems of job 
discrimination, being relocated in slum clearance, 
and having a ‘“‘feeling of not being wanted.” He 
made his proposal over a Washington radio 
station in December. 


Dr. Peter Scott Olmsted, husband of Polly 
Comegys Olmsted, died on January 15, 1962, in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Dan C. Roehm was one of three panelists 
who discussed ‘‘Heart and Stroke Emergencies, 
What to do Until the Doctor Arrives” at a 
meeting in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. The session 
was sponsored by the Heart Association of 
Broward County and the Ft. Lauderdale News. 
The difference between a heart attack and a 
stroke was discussed and questions were an- 
swered. What happened to Joseph P. Kennedy 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower was used to illus- 
trate the main theme of the panel. 


1946 


R. Wayne Duff, former general counsel for 
Motor Cargo, Inc., was named general counsel 
for the Akron-Chicago Transportation Co. in 
January. He was president of the Akron Truck- 
ing Association in 1961, is a member of the 
reciprocity committee of the Ohio Trucking Asso- 
ciation and the Akron and Ohio Bar Associations. 
Akron-Chicago serves the Midwest through 17 
terminals in five states. 


Stanton A. Hyer ‘‘retired’’ from active busi- 
ness life to sunny Florida a year ago. He sum- 
mered on the beach but resumed concert tours in 
the fall. Appeared in Tokyo last October and be- 
gan working back to and through the United 
States after that. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Ivey (Evelyn Adams) 


live in St. Paul, Minn. Bill is with UNIVAC 
there. Their children are Billy 9, Freddy, 7, and 
Vicki, 2. Evy’s mother (Frieda Kriebel Adams, 
715) died last October. 


1947 


V. Trent Davidson, t, is in Philadelphia with 
the board of Christian education of the United 
Presbyterian Church, serving as secretary in 
children’s work and editor of Opening Doors, a 
faith and life curriculum magazine for parents 
and teachers of primary children. 


Jim and Gennet Maxon Emery, United Pres- 
byterian missionaries in Guatemala, expect to 
return to the United States in August and to be 
either in Richmond, Va., or Hartford, Conn., 
working on master’s degrees. Volunteers for the 
ill-fated Cuban invasion trained ‘‘right next door,” 
Gennet writes, ‘“‘so no matter where you are 
you just can’t get away from world events.” 


Marian Solleder received her Ph.D. on Dec. 
15 from Ohio State University. In mid-Novem- 
ber she read a paper on her study (‘‘Factors In- 
fluencing the Use of the University Health Ser- 
vice by Students at the Ohio State University’’) 
at a session of the American Public Health 
Association’s annual meeting in Detroit. In the 
November Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion,.and Recreation Marian had an article on 
‘Evaluation Instruments in Health Education.” 


Fred Strasburg, former minister of the Union 
Congregational Church, East Bridgewater, Mass., 
resigned last September. He is now a graduate 
student in the department of religion in higher 
education at the Pacific School of Religion. 


Richard Taylor, m, had a new book published 
in January. An Anchor Original, the book is 
The Will to Live: Selected Writings of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, edited and with an introduction 
by Richard Taylor. Taylor is William Herbert 
Perry Faunce Professor of Philosophy at Brown 
University. 


1948 


Ralph Burhans built the parametric amplifying 
device used by Sohio research laboratory in 
Warrensville Heights, Cleveland suburb. The 
supervisor of research of Standard Oil of Ohio 
believes that the station’s tapes of Gagarin’s 
flight may be the best in existence. At least, they 
are better than those released by Moscow. 


Henry Mosher, former statistician for Mount- 
ain States Telephone in Denver, was appointed 
district manager for the company with office in 
Santa Fe, N. M., and took over the job on a 
full-time basis the first of the year. He has 
been with the statistical department of Mountain 
States since 1949. 


1949 


In the “Ten Thousand Strong” section of 
the November issue of the Alumni Magazine we 
printed a picture of Peter, 49, and Sophie Mc- 
Clure Gregg, ’48, Don and Liz Herrmann Will- 
mott, ’50, with their families. Unfortunately, 
we attributed four children to the Greggs in- 
stead of the three they have: David, 3, Joanne 
(not Janne), 9, Elizabeth ‘‘Bootsie,’”’ 6. The 
Gregg’s address is Box 284, La Ronge, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. — Ed. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Norman Hall (Margery 
Lu Parkes) announce the birth of a son, John 
Norman, on Jan. 5. The Rev. Hall is rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, White Plains, N. Y. 


William H. Targgart M.D., wrote in January: 
“Domestic life finally catches all of us some time. 
Past one and a half years find me with a 
wonderful wife and. now a brand-new daughter. 
Plan to finish Seattle in June and then back to 
the San Francisco Area. Come see the world’s 
fair and visit us.’’ Hudd’s address is University 
of Washington Hospital, Department of Medi- 
cine, Seattle 2, Wash. Perhaps we'll have to 
visit him to fill in the missing details above. 


1950 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Bair of Mercers- 
burg, Pa., have twins, Elizabeth Jane and Rich- 
ard Curtis, born on Nov. 28. Eric is 6 and 
Edward 3 years old. Ray teaches Russian and 
German at Mercersburg Academy. 

Westinghouse appointed Daniel C. Buck to 
the position of Fellow Engineer in January. In 
this position: he/is responsible for research and 
development of microwave tubes, used through- 
out the nation’s defense systems in missiles, air- 
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craft, and in ground-based systems. Dan has 
five U.S. Patents filed and has published articles 
in technical magazines. Prior to his appointment 
to Fellow Engineer he was Senior Project 
Engineer in the microwave department. 

Evelyn Clark is furniture editor of House and 
Garden and a member of the decorating board. 
“Tt’s a plum job,’ writes Patty Lewis Fishel, 
“and she is most enthuisastic and involved.” 

Erwin Fishman, Syracuse University, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Central Pennsylvania 
section, American Chemical Society, in Decem- 
ber, speaking on “Environmental Effects on 
Molecular Vibrations.’’ He has been on the 
chemistry faculty at Syracuse since 1955, ex- 
cept for a year, 1960-61, as professor associate at 
the University of Bordeaux, France. 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Heise (Barbara 
Frye) announce the birth of John Wright and 
Thomas Armstrong on Noy. 12, 1961. George is 
in the department of psychology of Haverford 
College. 


Francis W. Holmes has sabbatical leave from 
his position at the University of Massachusetts, 
Sept. 1962 - June 30, 1963, and will be at the 
Willie Commelin Scholten Phytopathologisch 
Laboratorium, Baarn, Netherlands, doing re- 
search on variation and inheritance in the fungus 
that causes the Dutch elm disease. The work 
will be supported in part by senior postdoctoral 
funds granted him by the National Science 
Foundation. With him will be his wife, Becky 
(Helen Bequaert, 51) and their three children, 
Peter, 7, Sally, 5, and Joseph, 4. They hope 
to hear from Oberlinians in the Netherlands. 


Under the headline, ‘‘Directing New Yale 
Calypso Play Requires Strong Hand, Tact,’’ in 
the New Haven, Conn., Register is a feature 
story about Nikos Psacharopoulos who is on 
the faculty of the school of drama at Yale Uni- 
versity. He has handled professionals with New 
York Pro Musica, New York Television shows, 
and in six summer seasons with the Williams- 
town, Mass., Theatre Foundation Inc. He 
enjoys working with students, however, because 
“you can experiment more’’ and more time is 
available for attaining a goal. 


Ingram Yoder is home on furlough this year 
after eight years in Chile as a missionary of the 
Methodist Church. He is studying at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and doing much speaking 
around the country. He is superintendent of the 
secondary department of the Iquique English 
College in Chile and teaches a variety of subjects 
including history, typing, mathematics, physic, 
and religion. 


1951 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Evans (Margaret Meiss- 
ner) of Decatur, IIl., report their own solution 
for the grain surplus problem: the large number 
of bowls of cereal consumed regularly by Larry, 
6, Ronny, 5, Donny, 4, and Stevie, 3. “Plans 
are in the making for an indestructible ‘boy- 
proof’ home in the country where they can raise 
all the animals that they can care for.’’ Margie 
plans to acquire a teacher’s certificate and teach 
locally. Also she has an accordion. “It goes 
well with a campfire.”’ Frank “loves the grain 
business and makes it thrive in spite of the 
government’s competition.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Barton Harrison have a 
second daughter, Carol Hope, born on Aug. 19, 
1961. 


Rey. F. Howard Houldsworth, t, became pastor 
of Solon, Ohio, Community Church on March 7, 
the beginning of Lent. 


John Kander wrote the music and lyrics for 
A Family Affair that was scheduled to open in 
the Billy Rose theater on Jan. 27. This is 
written before that date. We wish him and the 
show success. 


From Kevney and Alice Brown O’Connor we 
learn that he was transferred from Lockheed’s 
missile and space division in Palo Alto, Calif., 
to the corporate office in Washington, D. C., as 
Washington representative. ‘‘Big news in our 
family is adoption of our son Roderick Stewart 
before leaving California.’? Rod was one year old 
in February. 


Diane Gates Robert reports that her husband’s 
work took them to Alicante, Spain. They live 
in the country and have a “huge wall-enclosed 
garden just perfect for the five children, the two 
cats, the poodle, the baby lamb, and the rabbit.”’ 
Their nine-year-old son is going to school and 
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enjoying it. They find the port of Alicante al- 


ways interesting and full of activity — the 
beaches and mountains lovely — the climate ex- 
cellent. 


Mrs. Charles D. Swartz (Katherine Hunt) 
writes: ‘Our family is expanding its horizons 
this year living in Ankara where my husband has 
a Fulbright appointment in physics at Ankara 
University. Not only is the ancient fascinating, 
but we can begin to understand a little of the 
struggles of a country to ‘develop.’ Our efforts 
to learn Turkish and our three children going 
to a Turkish school have been so much appreci- 
ated that we can only urge anyone going abroad 
to do likewise instead of living in isolation as so 
many Americans do. It’s so much more fun to 
know even those that don’t speak English. 


Lyo2 


Lenough Anderson, associate conductor of the 
Akron Symphony Orchestra and director of the 
Akron Symphony Chorus since its organization in 
1957, gave an organ recital early in January for 
the benefit of the orchestra, chorus, and Akron 
Youth Symphony. 


Installation services for Dr. John V. Edwards, 
t, as pastor of the Sarah Hearn Memorial United 
Presbyterian Church in Erie, Pa., took place on 
Jan. 21. 


Lester B. Granger, h, attended the Independ- 
ence Day ceremonies in Dares-Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika, on Dec. 4. Then he attended a series 
of conferences with the welfare ministers in Ni- 
geria, Ghana, Sierre Leone, Liberia, and Sene- 
gal. When he returned to the United States 
he was the principal speaker at the 55th Anni- 
versary Convention of Alpha Phi Alpha in 
Louisville, Ky., and received the Alpha Award 
of Merit. 


Elaine Marie Sheperd and Reed Anderson 
Howald were married in Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
Dec. 29, 1961. Elaine is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Reed is professor of 
chemistry at St. John’s University, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis S. Meyers (Sheila Gold- 
berg) announce the birth of their third child, 
Beth Jean, on Jan. 16. Their daughter Leonore 
is five and Danny two years old. 


Stuart N. Scherr, M.D., is senior resident in 
internal medicine at the Los Angeles Veterans 
Hospital. His wife is the former Mary Ann 
Woods. Daughter Cynthia is just past a year 
old. Since Scherr is completing his residency 
they are ‘‘looking for a place to practice some- 
where between the East and West coasts.” 


1953 


“The Imagination of Primitive Man’ was 
the title of an exhibition at the Nelson Gallery 
of Art in Kansas City, Jan. 18-Feb. 25, organized 
and arranged by Ralph T. Coe, curator of paint- 
tings and sculpture at the gallery. Collectors, 
dealers, and museum people from all over the 
country attended the show. The exhibition in- 
cluded more than 300 art objects gathered from 
more than 50 museums and collections. The works 
shown dated from about 1000 B.C. to recent 
vears, and represented the art of Africa, the 
South Pacific Islands, Central and South 
America, and American Indians. 


Elinor V. Hohman was one of the four women 
among a group of 43 foreign service officers 
sworn in at the State Department on Jan. 2. 


1954 


George E. Bew was a member of the com- 
pany of the 1961 Asolo Theatre Comedy Festival 
in Sarasota, Fla., where he played a number of 
‘awkward servants,’’ shifted scenery, and ac- 
companied two operas. He received a master’s 
degree in composition from Florida State Uni- 
versity in 1961 and is now working for one in 
piano. 


Martha Repp Davis writes: ‘‘Navarre and I 
were very lucky to get a curly, red-haired boy 
Dec. 7, 1960 who is now the busiest member 
of the household. Navarre is still with the J. C. 
Penney store in downtown Seattle and I’ve re- 
tired to the life of a suburban housewife. We’re 
looking forward to hearing from all who come to 
the Century 21.’’ Their address is 1829 155th 
S.E., Bellevue, Wash. 


In Sept. 1961 Althea S. Guy was assigned to 
the U.S. Embassy in Paris for two years and is 
“presently settled in an apartment near the 
Etoile, and enjoying all the activities the city has 


to offer — classes and travel both within and 
outside of Frances.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Edward Hawley, spcl, t, an- 
nounce the birth of Sarah Jeannette on Oct. 21, 
1961, at Hart, Mich. Ed is pastor of the War- 
ren Avenue Congregational Church in Chicago, 
a multi-racial church. 


“No news except purchase of our own home,” 
wrote Mrs. Raymond C. Jonardi (Diane Law- 
rence), sending a new address — 6716 Ridge- 
view Dr., Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 


In 1957 Caroline Swenson and Charles A. 
Paton were married. They live in Huntington, 
Vite 

Alice Schlaepfer received her M.A. from the 
University of Colorado in 1960 and continues to 
teach second grade in Denver. She writes, “I 
do quite a bit of skiing. Play clarinet in the 
Golden (Colo.) Community Orchestra. Travel- 
ed to Ponca City, Okla., with Suzann Young 
Davids, ’53, and family to visit Bobbie Young 
Motz, ’54, at Thanksgiving time. Both families 
have new babies, so it was a busy but delightful 
visit.” 


1955 


In January Annabel Fisher, t, became director 
of religious education at the Northfield Presby- 
terian Church and the Northfield Village Presby- 
terian Mission. The two bodies will share equally 
in her services. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Donald Frey (Carol Perry) 
announce the birth of a son last July. Their 
older son was three in August. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Hoh (Catherine ‘‘Kate”’ 
Houseman) announce the birth of their second 
child, Robyn, on April 14, 1961. ‘Singing in 
local musicals, plus being a minister’s wife and 
raising two active children keeps life very inter- 
esting. We are still in Reading, Pa., and our 
welcome mat is always out.’”’ 


John Russell James, M.D., husband of Bar- 
bara Buffett, completed a residency at Milwaukee 
County General Hospital in September. They 
went to Middleton, Wis., just west of Madison, 
where he has begun practice. Currently Bar- 
bara’s efforts are spent at home and in the Office, 
where a hand is occasionally needed. 


From Paris in January, Judith Hamilton Marie 
wrote: ‘‘My husband is product manager of the 
transistor department of the Radiotechnique, the 
French branch of Philips of Holland. Our 
daughter, Danielle, who was two last August, 
chatters fluent French. Our son, Francois, al- 
most a year old, walks shakily about tasting and 
exploring life. I enjoy taking part in a new 
club for American women married to Frenchmen. 
We have over 60 members. One main purpose 
is to give our children a chance to practice their 
English, and learn about baseball and Hallo- 
ween. Jean and I enjoyed running into Dave 
Mattson and his French wife last summer and 
spending a few evenings with them before they 
left for the States.’ Judith gives her telephone 
number ‘‘for classmates passing through.” It is 
BRO 18-38. 


Rufus Palmer, M.D., assistant resident in sur- 
gery at Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse, 
N. Y., plans to return to India this summer. 


While working as an accountant with the 
Lytton Savings & Loan in Hollywood, Calif., 
Edward A. Thomson continues studies in the 
German department at UCLA on a part-time 
basis. W. Denison Grove is there, too, study- 
ing. Denison is married and has three children. 


1956 


From Wayne Foote: ‘‘My wife, Sakiko Yama- 
shita and I would like to announce the birth of 
our first child, Thomas Alan Foote, on Dec. 6, 
1961. I am still with the Long Island Rail- 
road, now in the freight claims department.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Kenworthy (Rosalind 
Kennedy) announce the birth of a daughter, 
Lauren, on Jan. 7, 1962. 


Elizabeth Jean Walker and Frederick Anton 
Reitbauer were married at All Souls Church, 
New York City, on Dec. 16, 1961. Mr. Reit- 
bauer, a graduate of Long Island University, is 
an accountant for engineering firms in the New 
York area. 


Starting Feb. 1, 1962, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
L. Rush (Anne Clampett, 757) have been in 
Lebanon, Conn. Dick was called to the First 
Congregational Church there and looked forward 
to his first full pastorate with enthusiasm. 
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“Recky, 2%, and Debbie, one year old after 
Christmas, keep Anne occupied, happy, and ex- 
hausted.”” The Rushes would love to have 
friends come to see them. ‘“‘There’s always room 
for more in New England parsonages!” 

Dayton F. Tynan Jr., a student at West- 
minster Choir College in Princeton, sang with 
the Symphonic Choir of the college in concert with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Dec. 
14-17. They gave four performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony and Foss’s Parable of 
Death. 


1957 


Francis T. Borkowski was clarinet soloist at 
the annual midwinter concert of the Morgantown 
High School Band, Morgantown, W. Va. He 
is currently teaching clarinet at the University 
of West Virginia. 

Mrs. Robert W. Conn Jr. (A. Lynette Land- 
reville) writes that her husband has gone into 
group practice in a new dental hospital in War- 
ren, Pa., and is a partner in the corporation. 
They have bought a new home there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence ‘‘Larry’”’ Davis (Mar- 
lene Haynie) announce the birth of their first 
child, Steven Jewett, on Dec. 11, 1961. Larry is 
still with the Higbee Co., Cleveland, a buyer in 
the housewares department. 


John Dill was graduated from Mutual of New 
York’s management training unit (a three-month 
study of management techniques and company 
organization and operations) and promoted to 
the position of supervisor of planning and ad- 
ministration in the company’s electronics division. 
He is also taking night courses at New York 
University’s graduate school, working toward a 
B.A. in business administration. 


His wife, Joan Shipps, 759, teaches at Stan- 
forth Junior High on Long Island. She has 
general music classes, piano classes, and a 90- 
voice mixed glee club of 7th graders. She has 
also taken part in a closed circuit television 
experiment, presenting, with a science teacher, 
a 6-lesson unit on the science of sound. 

The Dills welcome Oberlin friends at 131-56 
234th St., Laurelton 22, N. Y. 


Mrs. Anthony Esler (Carol Clemeau) and her 
husband are in London. She is working on her 
Ph.D. thesis on Joseph of Exeter and Tony is 
doing post-doctoral research. Last July and 
August they drove with Gary Spackey in his 
Volkswagen “from Paris to Istamboul, via Yugo- 
slavia, to Rome.’”? They hope to have teaching 
positions somewhere in Africa next year. 


Emory Fanning is at Boston University work- 
ing on a doctorate in music. He is also acting 
organist and choirmaster at the Church of the 
Advent. His wife, Virginia Harris, 758, is a 
social worker at the Dever State School for 
mentally retarded. 


Gay A. Fischer is a part-time student at 
Stanford University, working on her M.S. in 
statistics. She is also employed part time by 
Applied Mathematics and Statistics Laboratory 
at Stanford as a programmer. 


Last May David Glick and Jacqueline Zwirn 
were married at her family’s home in Dublin, 
Treland. On Jan. 31, this year, he received a 
Ph.D. in biochemistry from Western Reserve 
University. On March 1 he began a post- 
doctoral appointment at the biophysics depart- 
ment of the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Rehovot, Israel. 


Charles Gosselink was called back into the 
service for a year. When he wrote us he was 
at Ft. Knox, Ky. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Helgeson (Sarah “Sally”’ 
Slater) are in Madison, Wis., where John is 
working on a Ph.D. in plant physiology at the 
University of Wisconsin. Sally is taking care of 
Daniel Wood Helgeson, born on April 26, 1961. 

Mr. and Mrs. David C. Hoecker (Barbara 
Bowlus, ’58) announce the birth of Eric Row- 
land on Sept. 2, 1961. David continues work 
among the Lutherans in Belfast, N. Ireland, most 
of whom are former German nationals. Barbara 
has done some substitute teaching at a local 
grammar school. They expect to return to the 
States in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Lambert (Dorothy 
Mack) announce the birth of Emily Dickinson 
Lambert on Nov. 12, 1961. Last summer the 
Lamberts traveled through Greece and Italy. 
Bob is an English instructor at Carnegie Tech 
and Dorothy is finishing her half of a spelling 
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text for the Center for Programed Instruction 
in New York City. It is A New Look at Old 
Words by Kenneth Komoski and Dorothy Lam- 
bert, to be published in Sept. 1962. This month 
she fives a paper on programed instruction in 
spelling at the College Composition and Com- 
munication Convention in Chicago, April 5-7. 
“Oberliners are welcome to visit all three of us 
. 5137 Margaret Morrison St., Pittsburgh 13, 

a 

David Gordon Mitten plans to be in Oberlin in 
June, then return to Sardis for his fourth sum- 
mer of excavation with the Harvard-Cornell ex- 
pedition. His doctoral dissertation on terracotta 
figurines from the Isthmian Sanctuary of Poseid- 
on near Corinth has been accepted. A final oral 
in January, if passed successfully, was to lead to 
the Ph.D. degree in classical archaeology and 
a job at the Fogg Museum this term as an in- 
structor in fine arts. 


Josephine P. Shively and Charles Leo Primbs 
were married in San Diego, Calif., on Dec. 16 
in St. Vincent DePaul Church. Mr. Primbs is 
a graduate of California Institute of Technology 
and is employed as an engineer by Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. in San Diego. Josephine teaches 
at Hilltop Junior High School there. 


J. Richard Recht says the confusing nature 
of his work is suggested by his title: associate 
director, Bureau of Community Research, Pa- 
cific School of Religion. In January, a typical 
month. he was working on three projects: the 
analvsis of a religious census of Berkeley, a job 
involving 40,000 IBM cards and a_ thousand- 
page report; a symposium of economists, vice 
presidents, etc., on ethical issues in the realm of 
economics; and helping a church consider the 
possibilities of a home for elderly members. 


Mrs. William A. Reed (Patricia Hawley) re- 
signed her teaching position in Winnetka, IIl., in 
February in order to join Bill. Since fall he has 
been employed by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories at Murray Hill, N. J. He got his Ph.D. 
in physics from Northwestern in Sept. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Resnick (Jeanette Ha- 
berstock) announce the birth of their first child, 
David Alexander. Jeanette wrote us at the end 
a January but did not give the date of David’s 

irth. 


F:om Harry Toigo, ‘‘Wonderful news — on 
Jan. 28 I was married to Judith MacLeod (Elm- 
hurst, ’59) who is a grade school teacher in 
Aurora, Ill. We have bought a lovely three- 
bedroom ranch house in Aurora and are getting 
settled. I am continuing to work at the Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Co. in Aurora. Regards to all 
my friends.”’ 


Elizabeth Ann Warrick is in New York City 
and working as secretary to the vice president of 
the IBM World Trade Corp. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Wise (Judith Vincent 
Wise) announce the birth of Peter on Dec. 28. 
Steve, with his Ph.D. in hand, is now employed 
by United Aircraft. With their two children, 
the Wises live in Bloomfield, Conn. 


1958 

Alan B. Atwood and William C. Gaw, ’57, 
have established a general insurance agency 
in Waterbury, Conn., known as Atwood and 
Gaw, Inc. Alan specializes in life, accident, and 
sickness, while Bill handles the fire and casualty 
lines, 


Martha Ewing and Joseph W. Fountain were 
married in Fredericton, N. B., on Sept. 30, 1961. 
Joe was studying at the University of New 
Brunswick at the time. They now live in Tor- 
rington, Conn., but plan to return to Canada. 


The mayor of Akron, Ohio, in December ap- 
pointed Stephan Gabalac, attorney, an assistant 
in the city Law Department. Gabalac will be 
in the land acquisitions section. 


Katherine Hagen played the Brandenburg Con- 
certo with the Manchester Civic Orchestra last 
November, and is soloing this spring with the 
orchestra. She writes, ‘‘Haven’t seen any Ober- 
linians — would love to have any in the area 
stop by.” Her address is 221 Kenney St., Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 

Jean Laves and Richard Hellie were married 
on Dec. 23, 1961. Richard is a Ph.D. candidate 
in Russian history at the University of Chicago. 
Jean is still a student, too. 

Martin and Hedy Schaeffer Kunstmann are 
in Pearl River, N. Y. Martin is a research bio- 


chemist with the Lederle Laboratories, a division 
of American Cyanamid Co. 

Robert Eugene Pexton was born on Jan. 10, 
1962, in Dayton, Ohio, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas C. Pexton, t, (Constance Stidley, ’52). 


Shailer and Peggy Deschaux Thomas are in 
East Lansing, Mich., where Shailer is a research 
assistant at Michigan State University, doing 
some teaching and working toward the Ph.D. 
Peg is busy with two-year-old Freddy. 


Rebecca Truitt is teaching strings in the 
Providence public schools and playing cello in the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Donald Webster returned to his home state of 
Vermont after completing Air National Guard 
active duty last summer. He is teaching social 
studies in the high school at Stowe. 


Mrs. Richard Zimmerman (Sandra Kremer) 
was hired in January to teach second grade at 
Elmwood School in Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Zinman (Leslie Heyman 
Zinman) have a son, Paul Pierre, born on Dec. 28 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Ley, 


Mrs. Robert Carney (Suzanne Fernholz) is 
on the home study staff of the American Savings 
and Loan Institute in Chicago. She is instruct- 
ing savings and loan employees enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses in the principles and ac- 
counting of savings and loans. 


Janet Mary Cunnison and Elwin Beed Clark, 
an American University graduate, were married 
in St. Thomas’s Church, Bellerose, N. Y., on 
Oct. 21, 1961. The Clarks are living in Wash- 
ineton, D. C., where the bridegroom is with the 
Sunbeam Corp. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hubert M. Goldman (Susan 
Moldof) have bought and moved into a home at 
2142 Holmby, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Kather- 
ine, close to 2, and John, going on 8 months, 
are enjoying “their first good-sized back yard.”’ 
Susan adds, ‘‘As always, we welcome all Oberlin 
friends and associates.” 


“Oberlin friends are of course invited,’ writes 
Paul Grendier, announcing his plan to be mar- 
ried on June 16, 1962, to Miss Marcella McCann, 
at St. Thomas More Church, 82nd and Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago. Marcella has her A.B., 
summa cum laude, from Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago, and M.A. from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Paul is writing his doctoral dissertation 
on Anton Francesco Doni, a 16th century Italian 
philosopher and Utopianist, at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Nancy Dyer Swearingen and Dennis Hop- 
wood Kelly were married on Dec. 30, 1961, at 
Old Trinity Episcopal Church, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Bruce McEwen (Nancy Ames) was ma- 
tron of honor and Roxana Scripture was a brides- 
maid. Lt. James Swearingen, ’57, was one of 
the ushers. Betsy Bridgeman assisted with the 
serving. Nancy and Dennis live in Chicago 
where he is a salesman for Republic Steel. 
Nancy’s mother is the former Norma Dyer, ’23. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Albert E. Myers, t, an- 
nounce the birth of Deborah Helen on Jan. 16, 
1962, a sister for Paul, 5, and Kathy, 1. Myers 
further announces the “birth’’ or formal or- 
ganization of a congregation in Richmond Hill, 
Ontario. He has been serving as mission de- 
veloper for the United Lutheran Church there. 
The new church is St. Paul’s Lutheran. 


Richard S. Page received the M.A. in politics 
from Princeton University in February. 


Ruth Raynor is an assistant in the Public 
Library of Hartford, Conn, 


Rev. Harold D. Thieszen, t, has resigned a 
pastorate in Sugarcreek, Ohio, effective June 1, 
to become pastor of a 400-member Mennonite 
charge at Buhler, Kans. 


1960 


Betty Boyd received an M.A. in mass com- 
munications from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last June and is teaching speech and 
coaching debate at the State University of 
New York, in Brockport, 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Crawford (Pleas- 
ance Kaufman) are in Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
Charles is working for an M.A. in mathematics 
at the University of Michigan. 

Beverly Crowther is ‘‘teaching a lively and 
challenging 5th grade in Arlington, Mass.’’ She 
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received her M.Ed. degree at Harvard last June. 
She and Phyllis Lynch are rooming together at 
41 Dana St., Cambridge. 

Niel Good is “back home in the Rockies and 
still continuing law school at the beautiful new 
University of Denver Law Center, Denver, 
Colo.” 

Sarah Greenleaf is combining work as a teach- 
er’s assistant and practice teacher in the 6th grade 
at Concord, Mass., with evening study in educa- 
tion at Tufts University. She finds teaching 
“more lively than museum work — one feels a 
great deal more ‘dispersed’ when one suddenly 
has to face science, arithmetic, art, social studies, 
and 27 children every day rather than 467 re- 
markably silent Greek pots.’? She had a year 
cataloguing a collection at the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard, and a summer studying German in 
Vienna. 

Ward A. Knights, t, chaplain at the Apple 
Creek State Hospital in Ohio, is on military leave 
and serving with the 350th Evacuation Hospital 
at Fort Knox, Ky. Upon termination of active 
duty he will return to his work at Apple Creek 
Hospital. 

Lewis Perry reports that he is changing to 
the field of industrial and labor relations from 
drama and that he is editor of New Freedom, 
intercollegiate bulletin of student political action. 


Ross Reimueller, a candidate for a master’s 
degree at the New England Conservatory, con- 
ducted an “operatic evening’’ there in January. 
Tt was heard over the member stations of the 
Educational Radio Network in Massachusetts. 
The program consisted of excerpts from operas in 
concert form. Reimueller is assistant to the di- 
rector of the conservatory workshop, Boris Gold- 
ovsky. He has been a member of the opera 
department faculty at the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival for three summers and at the Oglebay Opera 
Workshop in Wheeling, W. Va. 


With an M.A. in hand from the University of 
Maryland, Mark Rilling says he is off for the 
Ph.D. at the University of Texas, in Austin. 


Mary Heather Robeson was born in Izmir, 
Turkey, on Dec. 15, 1961, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace Robeson, t. 


Margaret Sandahl is teaching music at the 
Chatsworth Avenue School in Larchmont, N. Y., 
for the second year but plans to teach in the 
Detroit area after her marriage next summer. 


Frank Soldat is an insurance claims adjuster 
for the Travelers Insurance Co. in the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office. 


Barbara Spoeri is working for the government 
in Washington and lives in Arlington, Va. 

John H. Warner III spent Christmas skiing 
in Austria and had several days in Salzburg 
visiting the Class of 1963. He teaches physical 
education at the American School in London, 
England, but plans to travel this summer and 
hopes ‘‘to go back to school next year.” 


1961 

Helen Abernathy and Prof. Calvin Rollins, 
chairman of the department of philosophy were 
married at her home in Westwood, Mass., on 
Oct, 28; 1961. 


Dana Forbes, ’62, and Lawrence D. Baker 
were married during Christmas vacation. They 
are living in Lakewood, Ohio. Dana com- 
mutes to’ Oberlin to finish her piano degree and 
Larry attends Western Reserve Medical School. 


Richard P. Barthelemy was honored as a dis- 
tinguished graduate and commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force at the Officer 
Training School, Lackland AFB. This recog- 
nition was for ‘‘outstanding performance of 
military duties, excellent leadership ability, and 
high academic grades.’’ Next step was to be 
pilot training at Craig AFB, Ala. 


Gretchen A. Blum began a new job in January 
as an assistant at the Miles Park Branch Library 
of the Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In January the Cleveland Plain Dealer in- 
cluded Ronald Cornman in a group of five 
Ohioans who were training for work in the 
Philippines for the Peace Corps. Ron says his 
primary thought was “‘to contribute.”’ ‘My sec- 
ond thought was that one can’t come back empty 
handed after living with strangers for two years.” 
He hopes to make tape recordings of folk and 
dance music there in addition to his assigned 
duties. 


Joyce Smith and Robert Dudash were married 
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in December. They are both studying at North- 
western University and expect to finish master’s 
degrees in August. 

Ann Fiero writes, ‘“‘Another girl and I have 
been assigned to the Schieffelin Leprosy Re- 
search Sanitorium, PO Karigiri via Patpadi, 
North Arcot District, Madras, South India. 
After the five-month training period, we and 
other para-medical workers will survey the area 
within a ten-mile radius for cases of leprosy, 
and treat, rehabilitate, and educate . . . We are 
fortunate to have this opportunity, as well as to 
work with Dr. Paul Brand, a pioneer in leprosy 
work and perhaps the finest surgeon in the 
field.” 

Even before he received his B.D. James Jack- 
son, t, had been asked to start a new church in 
Charlotte, N. C. Jim said yes and went to work 
in Sept. 1960. The Charlotte, N. C., Observer 
of Dec. 31, 1961, carried a long feature story 
about him and his new church. The job has 
been ‘‘tougher than I ever dreamed it would be,”’ 
says Jim, ‘‘and I knew it would be tough.’’ 
His congregation is small and meets in a reno- 
vated garage, but neither the pastor nor the con- 
gregation is giving up. 

Ellen Miller is ‘‘Working full time at Ohio 
State University and taking courses part time. 
She is a clerk-typist in the News and Informa- 
tion Service. Ellen is a member of the OSU 
Symphonie Choir and studying voice and guitar. 

Elaine Solomon and Jonathan Pasternack 
were married on Dec. 25 in Newton, Mass. 


Jonathan is a third year medical student at 
Boston University where Elaine is working as 
a medical secretary. 


Nancy Jean Hunkins and Gerald Smith 
Thomas of Huntington, W. Va., were married 
in Athens, Ohio, on Jan. 20. Nancy is taking 
education courses at Marshall University in 
Huntington, where they live, and hopes to 
give a violin recital in the spring. 


1962 


Ann Marie O’Connell, who had been teaching 
at the Moser Secretarial School in Chicago, was 
married on Dec. 30 to Budimir Radonjich and 
planned to join him soon in Ft. Hood, Texas. 


V-12 

Navy Lt. Cmdr. Ralph Kostka received a 
trophy, plaque, and letter of commendation in 
recognition of an electronics division he com- 
mands and for his qualities of leadership. Kostka 
is purchasing officer and assistant director of 
Civil Defense for the city of Petaluma, Calif. 
He accepted the award on behalf of the officers 
and men of the division and issued commenda- 
tions for the personal contributions and efforts 
of division personnel. 


Schauffler 


Caroline Naussner is employed in nursing in 
Cleveland. Last year she spent six weeks visit- 


ing relatives in Florida, 


TEACHES AT YALE UNIVERSITY. Katherine Taylor Jobes, ’57, 
is one of four women now on the English faculty at Yale University, 
the Oberlin co-educational ideal penetrating Yale at the faculty level 


at last. 


“Kathy” received her Ph.D. from Yale in June and is cur- 


rently teaching three freshman sections, two of introductory literature, 


one of advanced reading. 


The picture above was taken in class, in 
December, by one of her students. 


verbal wit in Shakespeare with my freshmen.” 


Kathy writes: “I was discussing 
Her husband, Forrest 


(Buzz) Jobes, '57, is finishing his Ph.D. degree in physics and look- 


ing forward to a position with Hamilton Standard. 
of several papers in physics journals. 


He is joint author 
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BURT — Mrs. Abram Schenck Burt (Emma 
Matilda Hutchins), 87, died on January 4, 1962, 
at Alton Memorial Hospital in Alton, Illinois. 
Mrs. Burt was born in Liberty Prairie, Illinois, 
on May 26, 1874. After her graduation from 
Oberlin she taught school until her marriage on 
November 17, 1905, to Abram Burt. He died in 
1924. Mrs. Burt founded the Burt Laundry 
Company, now owned by her nephew. In March 
1961 she fell and broke her right hip and was 
hospitalized from then until her death, except 
for a four-week period. She was a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Alton and held a 
lifelong interest in missions. Her son, W. E. 
Burt of Alton and a nephew survive her. 


1898 


DAWSON Mrs. W. Leon Dawson (Frances 
Etta Ackerman) died on June 4, 1961. She 
would have been 89 years old the following 
month. Mrs. Dawson was born in New York 
City on July 2, 1872. She was enrolled in the 
Oberlin Academy, 1892-94 and in the College, 
1896-97. Then she was employed as a library 
assistant at Oberlin, 1898-99. In that position 
she was among the earliest of a long line of 
women who have helped support husbands work- 
ing for advanced degrees. Leon Dawson re- 
ceived three degrees from Oberlin — A.B., ’97, 
B.D., ’99, and M.A., 703. They were married on 
May 1, 1895. Mr. Dawson died in 1928. He 
was a minister and they were veritable pioneers 
in the Lake Chelan and other remote regions of 
Washington, she as a school teacher. One year 
she had to travel 30 miles on horseback to her 
school. 

When recurring laryngitis ended his work as 
a minister. Mr. Dawson turned to his great inter- 
est in ornithology. He was the author of The 
Birds of Ohio, The Birds of Washington, and 
The Birds of California. Mrs. Dawson was his 
indefatigable assistant in this work, as camp 
cook or as typist and proofreader. 

In addition to these activities the Dawsons 
raised three children — William O. Dawson, 
723, who died in 1959; Giles E. Dawson, ’25; 
and Mrs. Barbara Dawson Betteridge, 733. 

After Mr. Dawson’s death, Mrs. Dawson de- 
voted herself to the teachings of the Austrian 
philosopher and scientist, Rudolph Steiner, in 
whose work they both had found much that was 
congenial. She became a competent translator 
for the Anthroposophic Press in New York City 
which published more than a dozen of her trans- 
lations of Steiner’s work. For eight years she 
was leader of a branch of the General Authropo- 
sophical Society in Santa Barbara. 

Mrs. Dawson is survived by her son Giles, who 
is curator-librarian at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D. C., and Barbara 
Betteridge of California. 


WARNER — Franklin Humphrey Warner, 86, 
died in Santa Barbara, California, on January 23, 
1962. He was born in New York City on June 
6, 1875, the son of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, ’65. 
In April 1899 he and the former Estelle Hynes 
were married. Oberlin conferred on her an 
honorary M.A. degree in 1926. 

Franklin Warner held two Oberlin degrees, 
receiving an S.B. in 1898 and an A.B. in 1907. 
In 1945 Pacific University awarded him the 
honorary LL.D. His first occupation was with 
the Warner Chemical Company, which he served 
from 1899 to 1929 in different capacities — as 
secretary, treasurer, and president. Later, in 
Claremont, California, he was president and 
director of the Citizens National Bank. 

Throughout his life he was active in public 
service. He was chairman of the Army Branch 
of the YMCA of New York City for 15 years; 
president and on the board of trustees of Yench- 
ing University, China, for five years; associate 
moderator of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches; member of the prudential com- 
mittee of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; a director of the Casa 
Colina Home for Crippled Children in Cali- 
fornia, of Claremont’s Pilgrim Place, and of 
Pacific University; and chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Congregational Church in 
Claremont. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Warner traveled extensively in 
the Middle East and Asia in connection with 
their mission work, and lectured in every state 
in the Union on the subject of missions. In 
1949 he turned over his residence to Claremont 
Men’s College to be called Warner House and 
used as a center for psychological research and 
teaching. It was the sixth building to bear the 
family name and to be used by an educational 
institution — two of the six are Warner Hall 
and Warner Gymnasium in Oberlin. Two others 
are in China, and one is at Pacific University in 
Oregon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warner gave a sum of money 
which made it possible for 50 copies (250 Braille 
volumes) of the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament to be prepared for free dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Warner was a member of the University 
Club in Claremont for many years and was 
top winner a number of times in the annual 
billards tournaments there. 

Mr. Warner is survived by two sons, Dr. 
Lucien H. Warner, ’22, of Las Vegas, Nevada, 
and Dr. Douglas Warner of Santa Barbara; a 
sister, Agnes, ’92 (Mrs. Seabury Mastick) of 
Sarasota, Florida, and Pleasantville, New York; 
four grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. 


1903 

JONES — Mrs. Daniel C. Jones (Marguerite 
Blanche ‘Daisy’ Jones) died in Coshocton, 
Ohio, at the home of her daughter, on January 
10, 1962. She would have been 82 in ten days. 
Mrs. Jones was born in Jackson, Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1880. She and Daniel C. Jones, lawyer 
and common pleas judge, were married on June 
17, 1908. He died in 1952. Mrs. Jones had at- 
tended the Oberlin Academy before she entered 
the College. She studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music following her gradua- 
tion from Oberlin in 1903. Mrs. Jones was a 
member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and the Presbyterian Church. 
She is survived by her daughter, Helen Breon; 
a granddaughter, Kathy; and a nephew and 
niece, Louis Fenning and Gertrude Fenning 
Pierce, son and daughter of her only sister, the 
late Clara Jones Fenning, ’02. 


1904 

ROOME — Clarence Tyley Roome, M.D., 82, 
died in Santa Barbara, Calif. on December 22, 
1961. He had been a physician in Santa Barbara 
for 35 years and city health officer for 14 years. 
Dr. Roome was born in Clyde, Illinois, on July 
28, 1879. He and Elizabeth Jacobs Todd were 
married on September 8, 1915. Dr. Roome re- 
ceived his M.D. from Columbia in 1908. Be- 
fore going to California he lived in Evanston, 
Illinois, serving there as city health commis- 
sioner and a student health director at North- 
western University. A practicing physician from 
1910 to 1949, when he retired, he had also faad 
a two-year term as instructor at the University of 
Illinois Medical School. Memberships and 
offices be held included the presidency of the 
Santa Barbara Kiwanis Club, trustee of the First 
Methodist Church there, director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense Emergency Service during 
the World War II, executive committee of the 
local American Red Cross Chapter, and acting 
assistant surgeon for the United States Public 
Health Service as quarantine officer for the Port 
of Santa Barbara. He was also president of 
the Chicago Medical Association. 

Dr. Roome is survived by his wife; a daugh- 
ter Mrs. Edward Girard (Elizabeth), 738, Ar- 
cata, Calif.; two sisters, Miss Elsie and Miss 
Gertrude Roome; three grandchildren; a nephew 
and two nieces. 


1908 


STEDMAN — Claude Wilmot Stedman, 73, 
died of a heart attack on January 16, 1962, in 
Minneapolis where he was recuperating from 
illness at the home of a daughter. He was an 
architect of great distinction. The Cleveland 
Press said of him ‘“. . . one of the great archi- 
tects of America and the man responsible for 
much of the face of Cleveland.’”? Among his 
buildings there were Severance Hall, the Sta- 
dium, the Postoffice Building, and the Cleveland 
Public Library. The list could be much longer. 


Mr. Stedman was born in Clay Centre, Kan- 
sas, on May 10, 1887. He married a classmate, 
Winifred Jensen, on May 21, 1918. She died 
in 1951. His mother, Mrs. Charles Stedman, 
was the former Rosa Olin Wilmot, ’78. 

Following his A.B. from Oberlin, he studied 
at the University of Pennsylvania, receiving B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in architecture in 1912 and 
1913. As a young man he won the Prix de 
Rome award in architecture and studied at the 
American Academy in Rome for three years. He 
studied at L’Ecole de Beaux Arts in Paris for 
a year. His study in Italy was interrupted by 
World War I. He served as First Lieutenant 
and Captain in the U.S. Army for nearly two 
years. 

In Cleveland he joined the firm of Walker 
and Weeks and became a partner and top de- 
signer. He left the firm in 1945 because of his 
wife’s failing health. They moved to a ranch 
in Homeland, California, spending part of each 
year at her former home in Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
and in travel. He held a large number of 
medals and prizes for his work, and was a mem- 
ber of Sigma Xi. 

Mr. Stedman is survived by his son, Freder- 
ick, of Hinsdale, Illinois; two daughters, Mrs. 
Jack Colwill (Winifred), °53, of New York, 
and Miss Rose Edith Stedman; and two grand- 
children. 


1928 

HUDGINS — Clarence Virginius Hudgins, 
director of research at the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, died at Cooley Dickinson Hospital, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 30, 1962, as 
the result of a heart attack. He was 65 years 
old. Dr. Hudgins was born in Diggs, Virginia, 
on January 22, 1897. In August 1929 he and 
Ruth Bahr, ’38. were married. 

Dr. Hudgins stayed in Oberlin until 1930, 
receiving his M.A. in 1929. He held a fellowship 
for graduate study and then an assistantship in 
the psychology department, working with the 
late Professor Raymond Stetson in phonetics. 
Next he went to Clark University with a fel- 
lowship, receiving the Ph.D. in 1932. From 
there he went to the Clarke School for the 
Deaf in Northampton as research associate, con- 
tinuing for some years to work summers with 
Professor Stetson in Oberlin, sharing in the 
publication of a number of studies. 

In 1937-38 he was at Oberlin as an instructor 
in psychology. As a research fellow at Har- 
vard, 1943-46, he worked on the problem of 
aural rehabilitation of men deafened in the mili- 
tary and naval services and published a mono- 
graph on hearing aids. 

Returning to the Clarke School, he devoted his 
research to the problems of training deaf people 
who have a residuum of hearing, development 
of modern acoustic equipment, and progressive 
methods of instruction, opening up possibilities 
in this area undreamed of only a few years be- 
fore. 


In 1957-58 Dr. Hudgins was Research Fellow 
at the University of Manchester in England, 
where he organized the International Congress 
for Educational Treatment of Deafness, held in 
the summer of 1958. More than 1,000 delegates, 
including medical men, psychologists, audiolo- 
gists, teachers of the deaf, and others, came to 
it from 24 countries. 


The National Geographic Magazine in March 
1955 published an article on ‘Deaf Children 
Learn to Talk at Clarke School,’ which told 
of Dr. Hudgins’ work. So, too, the Alumni 
Magazine had an article by him in October 
that year. In 1960 the John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles honored him by the establishment of the 
Hudgins Scholarship. 


Dr. Hudgins was a member of the American 
Psychological Association, the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and the 
Connecticut Valley Association. A Congrega- 
tionalist, he served on many boards and com- 
mittees of the church, 

He is survived by his wife and two daughters 
of Northampton. The Hudgins Memorial Fund 
was set up at Clarke School as a tribute to him. 
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MEMORIALS 


Ales MEMORIAL ARCH pictured above was constructed 


to immortalize those Oberlin men and women who 


died in the Boxer Rebellion in China. But the College 


has other memorials, for it is a place in which men and 
women of good will have permanently inscribed their 
names: in portraits hanging in the galleries; in dormitories, 
laboratories, theaters, and recitation halls; in numerous 
volumes in the library, all aimed at the enrichment of 
human life. Because a college, because Oberlin College, is 
dedicated to the task of making it possible for young men 
and young women to live a richer life, benefiting not 
only themselves but their fellowmen, many people want 
some share in this endeavor. And others want to 
memorialize the names of those they love by providing 
scholarships, endowed chairs, buildings sadly needed. Thus 


good is productive of good, and Oberlin College becomes 
a developing institution. 
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